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Notes. 


COLERIDGE AS AN ART-CRITIC. 


Tse following marginalia, which belong 
to the latest years of Coleridge’s life, were 
written by him in the first volume of a 
copy of Allan Cunningham’s ‘ Lives of the 
Most Eminent British Sculptors, Painters, 
and Architects.’ This book has since 1892 
been in the possession of the British Museum, 
but I am not aware that Coleridge’s notes 
have hitherto been printed, or in any way 
brought to the notice of readers. Yet this, 
I think, they deserve, not only for their 
intrinsic interest, but also because they 
illustrate an unfamiliar aspect of Coleridge’s 
critical powers. The general reader is apt, 
perhaps, to think of the critic Coleridge exclu- 
sively as a critic of literature. But, lacking 
though he was in any equipment of technical 
knowledge or training, Coleridge showed 
himself, at least in his later years, an 
enthusiastic and discriminating student of 
the painter’s art. To this enthusiasm the 
first impetus came, perhaps, from his 
friendship with Sir George Beaumont, the 
“Mecenas of Coleorton,’ which dates 
from 1803; but it was not until he visited 
Rome in 1806 that he succeeded, by a close 


study of the city’s masterpieces, in laying 
the foundations of a cultivated taste and 
judgment. ‘By my regular attention to 
the best of the good things in Rome,” he 
wrote subsequently, ‘‘ and associating almost 
wholly with artists of acknowledged highest 
reputation, I acquired more insight into the 
fine arts in three months than I could have 
done in England in three years.” 

This insight he fostered as best he might 
on the scantier material accessible to him 
in his native land, and in the pages of 
“Table Talk’ we have evidence that his 
interest in painting remained with him to 
the end of his life. Of positive criticisms 
of the art we have, indeed, but few examples 
in his published writings; but such as 
exist are, I believe, sufficiently noticeable 
to justify us in welcoming any addition to 
them. For not only does Coleridge display, 
on the whole, a just discrimination with 
regard to the great masters of painting—a 
possession far rarer and more difficult of 
acquisition in his day than in ours; but 
his constant endeavour to ground his judg- 
ments upon the principles common to all 
art (principles themselves based, it may 
be added, on the facts of human nature 
and human life) makes his criticisms of 
individual pictures illuminating and sug- 
gestive, even where they are not convincing. 
In this connexion it should be remembered 
that Coleridge’s only attempt at a thorough- 
going analysis of beauty (his ‘ Essays on the 
Principles of Genial Criticism concerning the 
Fine Arts ’) is based, to quote his own words, 
upon ‘the laws and impulses which guide 
the true artist in the production of his 
works”; and that it is more especially 
from the arts “of statuary and painting” 
that he purposes to draw his illustrations. 
It was in the spirit of this inquiry that all his 
art-studies (if this be not too ambitious a 
title) were conducted ; and we can under- 
stand what his nephew meant when he wrote 
in 1831 that “‘ Coleridge had an eye almost 
exclusively for the ideal or universal in 
painting or music.” Not, indeed, that 
Coleridge was indifferent to formal merits 
of line or colour; but in the end the true 
value of any picture lay for him in its 
ew as an imaginative interpretation 
of life. 

Hogarth and Sir Joshua Reynolds, their 
pictures and their genius, form the main 
topics of these marginalia. With Hogarth’s 
paintings they show a close familiarity— 
so close that one is led to suspect that Cole- 
ridge has a collection of prints before him 
as he writes. His acquaintance with Sir 
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Joshua, as he himself acknowledges, was 
slighter by far, yet not too slight for him 
to have formed an opinion on the general 
merits and defects of his paintings. 

One is disappointed to find that almost 
the only blank margins in the book occur on 
the pages which treat of Hogarth’s theory of 
beauty. But Coleridge to some extent 
atones for this omission in his notes on Sir 
Joshua. A reference to Reynolds’s strictures 
on beauty provokes from him a lengthy 
comment, and, incidentally, a statement of 
his own views on the subject. This, however, 
is not full enough to enable us to detect any 
material advance upon his standpoint in 
1814 (the year of his ‘ Essays on Criticism ’)— 
if, indeed, any such advance has taken place, 
an assumption which the fragmentary dis- 
cussions on beauty in ‘Table Talk’ would 
hardly justify. However this may be, 
Coleridge’s opinion of Sir Joshua as a philo- 
sophical thinker has certainly undergone 
a change since the days when he praised him 
in the ‘ Biographia Literaria.’ 

Although Coleridge’s notes treat chiefly 
of art and pictures, he is ready to digress 
upon any topic on which the text invites 
comment. Thus we find discussion of such 
extraneous matters as the true cause of 
Johnson’s bearishness, the value of aca- 
demies, and the relations of men of genius 
with their patrons. On the last head, by 
the way, it is interesting to compare Cole- 
ridge’s remarks with his chapter in the 
‘ Biographia Literaria’ ‘On the Irritability 
of Men of Genius.’ 

Below I give all the marginalia which 
seem to possess real interest or value. In 
each case I have indicated the passage in the 
text to which the note refers; but have 
troubled the reader with little or no comment. 
Coleridge’s writing is often trembling and 
uncertain, and the ink has not stood the test 
of time; hence some words have become 
obscure, others wholly undecipherable. But 
in no case, I think, is the sense of a whole 
passage unrecognizable. Obscure words I 
have denoted by a question mark; un- 
readable ones by a blank space. I give 
first Allan Cunningham’s words, followed 
in each instance by Coleridge’s comment. 

A. C.—Fuseli attacks the allegories of the 
school of Rubens, as “ the supporters of nothing 
but clumsy forms and clumsier conceits.” 

S. T. C.—This remark requires limitation. 
Allegory may be painted. A Spenser gallery, 
‘Hazlitt observes, would make one of the finest 
subjects in the world. Dante, ‘The Pilgrim’s 

ress,’ the tale of , all might supply 
admirable pictures. But allegory should be 
kept to itself. Any allegorical portrait or history 


piece is absurd. But I must take a wider space 
to explain the difference. These metaphors, 
such as nuda veritas, green virginity, &c., should 
not be painted. 

A. C.—He [Van Dyck] has been surpassed in 
the fascination of female beauty by Lawrence. 

S. T. C.—A portrait painter, idealize as he will, 
can only paint the portraits of people that exist 
in his own time. Vandyke had not the lovely 
faces of Lawrence’s sitters to imitate, and neither 
Reynolds nor Lawrence had the hard thinkers 
and chivalric enterprizers of King Charles’s day 
for models. The race is extinct. We have men 
of genius not a few—men of courage as many as 
ever; but poetry is become too feminine, and 
war too mechanical, to enlarge the brow and 
stamp [?] the lineaments with the proportions 
and of the olden time. 


A. C.—The Puritans ordered that all such pic- 
tures there [in York House] as have the repre- 
sentation of the Virgin Mary upon them should 
be forthwith burnt. 

Ss. T. C.—I certainly think the Puritans would 
have been right, had they condemned such pic- 
tures only as presumed to give a visible repre- 
sentation of the Infinite and Invisible. But 
since the Second Person of the Trinity did con- 
descend to assume the likeness of man, there 
appears no just reason why his human lineaments. 
should not be er ga Far less can I comprehend 
why the loveliest productions of the art, which 
portray ‘“‘the maid and mother undefiled,’ 
should excite suspicion in any Christian soul. 


A. C.—Dryden’s epitaph on Kneller :— 

Such are thy pictures, Kneller, such thy skill, 

That nature seems obedient to thy will, 

Comes out and meets thy pencil in the draught, 

Lives there, and wants but words to express the 
thought. 

S. T. C.—Dryden’s encomium on Kneller is 
good. If it ascribes to Sir Godfrey what few 
painters deserve, it shews a just idea of what the 
art is capable. 


A. C.—The portraits of Holbein. 

S. T. C.— I never, as far as I know, saw a 
picture of Holbein’s. Vandyke, Lely, and Kneller 
I must have seen at Windsor, but they made no 
impression on me. Their merits may be various, 
but their fame would certainly be less did they 
not illustrate the most interesting period of our 
history, and give an image to the higher names. 
Statesmen in their day might be bad things ; 
now they are mere things—or rather nothings. 


A. C.—Kindness shown to genius at the com- 
mencement of its career is seldom forgotten. 

S. T. C.—Too often, especially if the benefactor, 
on the strength of his benefaction, begins to 
advise, rebuke, or direct, or if he be an unfashion- 
able old I am far from saying that men 
of genius are actually ungrateful; but they are 
too frequently vain, proud, testy, suspicious. 
Like other men, however, they are better and 
longer pleased with kindness, sweet words and 
smiling looks, and a ready welcome, than with 
substantial services which they are unable to 
repay in kind, and begrudge to pay with homage 
—deference—and unremitting attention. Grati- 
tude is a delightful sentiment, but, alas how 
often is it a grievous duty ! 


3, 1909. 
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A. C.—The elegance of form without the grace 
of action. 

S. T. C:—Elegance and grace are here properly 
distinguished. Grace certainly implies motion. 
What is elegant cannot, indeed, be ungraceful ; 
but what is graceful need not be elegant. Much 
grace may occasionally be observed in rustics and 
grisettes, but only ladies can be elegant. 

A. C.—A_ department [portrait painting] 
wherein he [Hogarth] was not successful, 

Ss. T. C.—I do not think that Hogarth would 
have failed in delineation of living beauty, 
especially if it were of the florid and voluptuous 
cast. Lamb speaks highly of his portrait of 
Peg Woffington, and I have seen a fine copy of 
his ‘Lavinia Fenton’ (Polly Peachum), which 
makes the passion of the Duke of Bolton no 
mystery. There is a full-length of Lord some- 
body which looks as well as any [sic] these gentle- 
men in the old court dress need do. But he cer- 
tainly wanted elegance. His beauties are hardly 
gentlewomen. Used to represent figures in action 
or strong passion, he failed in given [sic] expression 
to repose. 

A. C.—Hogarth’s portrait of Henry Fielding, 

Ss. T. C.—Hogarth’s portrait is so very like 
the novelist that one half suspects its likeness 
to the man. The same remark applies to Rey- 
nolds’s ‘ Stern[e],’ which is obviously compounded 
of Yorick and Tristram Shandy. 

A. C.—Hogarth’s portrait of Captain Coram, 
the projector of the Foundling Hospital. 

S. T. C.—I well remember this portrait. It is 
in Smollett’s history of England. Poor Coram 
little foresaw a time when his benevolent institu- 
tion would be censured by the loudest professors 
of philanthropy. Most philanthropists have 
strong, harsh features. 

J. SHAWCROSS. 


(To be continued.) 


FLEETWOOD OF CALWICH, 
CO. STAFFORD. 


From a careful examination of the evi- 
dence available, chiefly in wills, it appears 
probable that the male line has failed 
entirely, unless there be descendants of 
Henry Fleetwood (sixth son of the first 
baronet), who married Agatha Giffard. 

Henry and Agatha (Giffard) were the 
parents of Thomas Fleetwood of Gerard’s 
Bromley, who married Frances, daughter 
of Richard Gerard of Hilderstone. She 
became heiress* to her brother Charles, 
sixth Lord Gerard, Philip, the seventh 
lord, being a Jesuit, and therefore incapable 
of succeeding to the estates. Their only 
son, Charles, was patentee of the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane, and married Susanna 
Williams, an actress, by whom he had 
two sons, Charles and Thomas. 


* Her title was unsuccessfully disputed by 
James Douglas, fourth Duke of Hamilton, who 
fell in the duel with Lord Mohun ; his wife Eliza- 
beth was daughter of the7fifth Lord Gerard. 


| Charles Fleetwood the younger acted 


at Drury Lane under Garrick’s management 
in 1758-60, and afterwards went to the East 
Indies, where he made a fortune; he died 
in April, 1784. By his wife Mary Herdes: 
he had two children. :— 

Frances Maria, baptized at St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, 18 Feb., 1770. 

Charles, living in 1786 at Burdway 
(Burdwan ?), E.I., whose senior male repre- 
sentative, if there be one, is presumably 
entitled to the baronetcy, assumed to be 
extinct, created by James I. on 29 June, 1611. 

Should this line have failed, the male 
representative of Thomas Fleetwood (younger 
son of the patentee of the Theatre Royal’ 
Drury Lane), who was also an actor, and 
died in Edinburgh some years before 1779, 
would be the probable heir to the title. 

Should both lines have failed, there can 
be scarcely any doubt that the title is really 
extinct. 

In arriving at these conclusions I place 
great reliance on the will of Sir Thomas 
Fleetwood, the fourth baronet, who settles, 
in the event of his half-brother John (after- 
wards fifth baronet) leaving no heir, the- 
estates on Charles Fleetwood of Gerard’s 
Bromley, the patentee of the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane, and his heirs male; it is sig- 
nificant that no other male Fleetwood is: 
mentioned in the will. 

The link connecting the Gerard’s Bromley 
branch with the Calwich line was discovered 
by the late Sir Edmund T. Bewley, LL.D., 
F.S.A., in the course of his investigations 
into the history of the Irish branches of the- 
Fleetwoods. That kinship existed had been 
known for some years through the wills 
of the fourth baronet and the Hon. Frances 
Fleetwood of Gerard’s Bromley, but the 
precise relationship could not be discovered. 

A John Gerard Fleetwood,* an ensign in 
the 73rd Foot, died at Leeds intestate, 
and admon. was granted to his widow 
Margaret, 15 April, 1777 (P.C.C.), There 
are no records at the War Office bearing on 
his ancestry, but in the Admiralty Papers at 
the Public Record Office there is proof 
that a son, also named John Gerard, was 
born 5 June, and baptized at Leeds, 1 July, 
1775. This son was a midshipman of the 


* The name of Gerard points to a connexion 
with the Fleetwoods of Gerard’s Bromley. As 
Gerrard Dutton Fleetwood, who died in 1795 
(10 S. v. 403), appears to have been the last male 
representative of the Crawley branch, and the 
name of Dutton does not occur among the names 
of the Fleetwoods now under discussion, any 
connexion with the Crawley line is most im- 


probable. 
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Scipio, 28 Nov., 1789, and was promoted 
Lieutenant in 1798; on 22 May, 1802, he 
married at St. Mary’s, Lambeth, Mary, 
daughter of William Randall. Their son 
Gerard was baptized at the same church, 
27 March, 1803; and a daughter, May 
Randall, on 8 Feb., 1805. Lieut. Fleetwood 
died at Jersey, 21 April, 1811, a widower : 
his will was proved 6 May in the same year 
by Mrs. Phoebe Randall. There were chil- 
dren living in 1811. Could this family 
be descended from Thomas Fleetwood, 
who died in Edinburgh ? 

A Lieut. Charles Fleetwood, R.N., died 
at Feltham Hill, Middlesex, on 8 Aug., 
1840; he joined his first ship 8 June, 1807, 
being described as of London. His parentage 
cannot be traced, but he might be the son 
of Charles Fleetwood of Burdway. 

About July, 1742, a John Ambrose 
Fleetwood, of Bance Hall, near Tarporley, 
‘Cheshire, married a Miss Leigh, daughter 
of Augustine Leigh; but inquiries have 
so far failed to identify the place and persons 
mentioned. * 

It is hoped that these notes may result 
in further evidence being forthcoming as to 
the descendants, if any, of the Drury Lane 
patentee. R. W. B. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL TECHNICAL 
TERMS. 
(See 10 S. x. 81, 484; xi. 82.) 

Demonym.— Popular or ordinary quali- 
fication or description taken as a proper 
name. 

Examples: Un_ travailleur devenu pro- 
priétaire [J. B. F. Marbeau]. An antiquary 
[R. Thomson]: see H. p. 14. Also refer to 
A reader therein [Andrea Crestadoro], A 
clergyman, A lady, A layman, A member 
of the Established Church [Sir John Bayley, 
Bt.]: see H. pp. 2 to 9 and 177 to 182, and 
other examples. 

Diplonym. — Designation or name for 
writers or stenographists: used by Quérard 
for tachigraphe”’ [Louis Dubroca, 
1814]. Tachigraphe is an old name for a 
stenographist. 

Enigmatic initialism. Examples: 
A.L.O.E., é.e. A lady of England (C. Tucker) : 


* Henrietta Maria Fleetwood, daughter and 
heiress of Thomas Fleetwood (who drained 
Marton Mere) by Anne, daughter of Christopher 
Bannister of Bank, Lancs, married Thomas Legh, 
younger brother of Peter Legh of Lyme, co. 
Chester, at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, 26 Jan., 
1700/1. Did Augustine Leigh belong to the same 
family ? 


H. p. TALVI [T. A. L. von Jacob: 
H. p. 124]. 

Enigmatic pseudonym.—Examples: One 
who is but an attorney [t.e. George Butt of 
Salisbury]: H. p. 94. Theta, dbed., p. 151. 
‘The Book of God,’ by 0 [Dr. E. V. H. 
Kenealy, 1867]: H. p. 189. 

‘ Bibliothéque _bibliophilo - facetieuse,’ 
éditée par les fréres Gébéodé, London, 1852, 
i.e. G[ustavje Brunet] e[t] Ofctave] Dfel- 
pierr]e. 

Geodemonym.—Example: Hertford- 
shire incumbent [Canon J. W. Blakesley : 
see H. p. 7]. 

Geonym.—Name of a country, castle, 
town, or village used as a pseudonym. 

Examples: ‘A Tour in Ireland in 1813,’ 
by an Englishman [John Gough]: H. p. 181. 
‘The Municipal Government of the Metro- 
polis,’ by a Londoner [G. Horton], 1865. 

Un Suédois [le Baron F. de Bourgoing]. 
Saint-Amand (J. P. Ch. de) [J. P. Chevalier, 
de Saint-Amand, Cher]. 

Hagionym.—Name of a saint taken as a 
proper name. See ascetonym. Sir J. A. H. 
Murray does not recognize the ugly word 
hagionym, though he has _hagiocholy= 
saintly. Though ugly, it is pleasant com- 
pared with many others. I have no exam- 
ples of this, but I retain it, as it is in Pier- 
quin’s list. 

Hemiapocryph.—Name, half fictitious, half 
the proper name. 

Heteronym.—One person using the real 
name of another with intent to deceive. 
Heteronym is a different name from that 
which belongs to the writer (G. Peignot, 
‘ Dictionnaire,’ i. p. 136). I do not find 
heteronym in Quérard. Littré (under pseu- 
donyme, vol. iii. p. 1375) says Cotin used 
a heteronym when he took the name of 
Boileau to publish his (Cotin’s) bad verses. 
Allonym seems a nicer word than heteronym. 

Hieronym.—Sacred name used as a proper 
name. 

Example: Le trés saint esprit [J. B. M. 
Bory de Saint Vincent]. 

Initialism.—Some initials used by an 
author. This word is in the ‘0O.E.D.,’ 
vol. v. p. 299, and Ralph Thomas quoted 
from ‘N. & Q,’ 11 Feb., 1899, p. 103. Ini- 
tialism is in my 1867 list, and is frequently 
used in the ‘ Handbook’ in 1868, see pp. 64, 
65, &e. On p. 2 is a semi-initialism, as 
‘War Lyrics,’ by A. and L. [Shore], 1855: 
H. p. 2. It is also used by F. Boase in 
M.E.B. 1892, vol. i. p. 1648. 

Example: V.G.J.D.G.S. (M.) [Monsieur 
Vogel, grand juge des gardes suisses]. 
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Jronym.—An ironical pseudonym. 

Examples: Doggrel Drydog: H. p. 44. 
Orpheus C. Kerr (office seeker) [R. H. 
Newell]: H. p. 72. See also p. 92. 

‘The Comic Almanack,’ by Rigdum Fun- 
nidos [that was James Henry Vizetelly, 
until his death in 1838], with cuts by G. 
Cruikshank, 1834-8. 

Spectroruini (le R. P.), moine italien, 
auteur supposé [F. L. M. Belin de la Libor- 
liére]. This pseudonym or ironym was used 
for ‘La Nuit anglaise,’ a novel published in 
1797, in ridicule of the romances of brigands, 
ruins, and spectres.—Villon (Fr.), sobriquet 
qui signifie fripon [an ironym assumed by 
a French poet of the fifteenth century], 
Francois Corbueil. 

When writers assume the name of Satan, 
Quérard calls it a pseudonym, but I should 
call it an ironym or ironical pseudonym. 

Literary name.—One taken for all the 
author’s publications, not probably for dis- 
guise, but for distinction from others. 

Comtesse de Brémont used for ‘ The Gentle- 
man Digger,’ instead of de Brémond, d’ Ars. 

Anthony Hope has written all his books 
under these forenames, his full name being 
Anthony Hope Hawkins. I presume that 
Anthony Hope can be called a literary name, 
and yet not a pseudonym, except that it is 
a prenonym. In our National Library. it 
would be called a pseudonym if the surname 
were not known, and yet the librarians had 
been told Hope was not the author’s sur- 
name. But they avoid the point in (for their 
Catalogue) a rather unusual manner by 
cataloguing it in this way : ‘‘ Hope (Anthony) 
[t.e. Anthony Hope Hawkins],’’ the word 
pseud. being left out. 


Sewrin (C. A. B.), nom littéraire [C. A. de 


Bassompierre]. 
Nickname.—An additional name given for 


or ill humour, &e. 

Examples of all will be found in the book 
by Albert R. Frey of the Astor Library, 
New York City, published in 1886, entitled 
‘Sobriquets and Nicknames.’ It is odd he 
should put the French word first ; probably 
he thought it sounded better. Sobriquet 
has no higher meaning than, nor different 
meaning from, nor any advantage over nick- 
name, which is English ; sobriquet is from the 
French, though it has long been naturalized. 
Frey nearly always uses nickname. His 
book is a big one, with many important 
articles, but generally it is mere compilation. 
He does not give a preliminary treatise or 


introduction on his subject, as I expected 
he would. 

I have never used “sobriquet,” though 
it occurs in a quotation in the ‘ Handbook,” 
p- 12, where it is said that the forger W. H.. 
[reland to the time of his death “ carried 
with him the significant sobriquet of Shake- 
speare Ireland ”’ (not in Frey’s Sobriquets’ Vs 

But neither “‘nickname” nor “ sobri- 
quet”’ is applied to the highest purpose. 
Thus the West Saxon king Edward was. 
surnamed “the Confessor’; Richard I. 
was surnamed “Coeur de Lion” Nick- 
name ”’ would not be used for these. Of the 
two, Richard only is in ‘ Sobriquets,’ and 
Frey mistakenly calls the words a sobriquet, 
instead of a surname. This would make it 
appear that he thought sobriquet had a 
higher meaning, for he calls ‘“‘the Con- 
queror ” a sobriquet for William I. 

Examples of national nicknames, all given 
in good humour and to hit off some charac- 
teristic, will be found in Brewer’s ‘ Phrase 
and Fable.’ 

Example: ‘ Nautical Economy, or Fore- 
castle Recollections [and revelations !] of 
Events during the last War.’ Dedicated 
to the brave tars of Old England, by a sailor 
politely called by the officers of the Navy 
Jack Nasty-face. (London, 1836.) 

A nickname cannot be considered an 
assumed or pseudo name, as it must be given 
by others. Nevertheless it may become a 


.pseudonym on being assumed by the person 


indicated. An instance of this, though not 
a literary one, is given in ‘N. & Q.,’ 7 Sept... 
1907, p. 186, thus: J. A. Roebuck was 
known “as ‘Tear’em,’ a nickname—very 
unusual in such cases—of his own choosing.” 
See also Boase, M.E.B., vol. iii. p. 252. 
According to Frey, Byron called Shelley 


' the snake,’ and it is said the latter did 


: A or not resent it. 
all kinds of reasons, in praise, blame, dis- names’ has lately (1904) been published 
tinction, derision, fun, satire, in good humour | 


A new ‘ Dictionary of Nick- 


by Mr. E. Latham, but I find no mention 
of Mr. Frey, the first worker on the subject. 

Hundreds of instances of nicknames will 
be found in the indexes to Mr. Boase’s 
volumes of ‘Modern English Biography,’ 
under ‘ Names, Fancy.’ 

Nom de guerre: nom de plume.—TI have: 
never used either of these expressions. Nom 
de guerre is used as equivalent to pseudo- 
nym by Mr. D. J. O’Donoghue in ‘ The 
Poets of Ireland,’ 1892, p. v. 

The word guerre ’’ would be more suit- 
able for sport than for literature. Names 
can be assumed for sporting purposes, but 
they must be registered in accordance with 
the rules of racing (see The Sporting Life,. 
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21 Jan., 1899, p. 5, col. 6). The Atheneum 
has used nom de guerre several times of 
late; see, for example, 23 Nov., 1907, 
p- 657, the term being applied to a peaceful 
poem entitled ‘ Spring in London.’ 

Nom de plume (as stated 10 S. x. 83) is 
mongrel English coinage by a person 
ignorant of French. 

The Atheneum distinguishes between the 
two; see 10S. viii. 248, 356. 

THomas. 


DiIcKENS: PODSNAP AND HIS PROTOTYPE. 
—I read in a review in The Atheneum 
(6 February) of Mr. Pugh’s ‘ Charles Dickens, 
the Apostle of the People,’ the words: “It 
is even suggested that in Podsnap he 
[Dickens] portrayed himself.” 

How such a suggestion can be maintained 
for a moment I cannot conceive. Dickens 
was the last person deliberately to limit 
his views of things like Podsnap. ‘John 
Forster,’ by “One of his Friends ” (Chapman 
& Hall, 1903), gives a much more likely 
Suggestion. On p. 23 I read: ‘‘ Podsnap 
had many touches of Forster, but the writer 
dared not let himself go in that character 
as he would have longed to do.’ Reference 
is further made to the “ favourite right arm 
flourish which sweeps away everything and 
settles it for ever, &c.,” as characteristic 
of Forster, who was summoned by a cabman 
for not paying enough, and described as 
a “‘harbitrary gent.” 

It is no secret that the entertaining little 
book I have quoted from was written by 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, who knew both Forster 
and Dickens well. Net MEzzo. 


**DEFIXIONUM TABELL®”’: DISRAELI.— 
In an article by F. B. Jevons in the Trans- 
actions of the ‘ Third International Congress 
for the History of Religions,’ 1908, vol. ii. 
p. 131, we read :— 

‘““When we come across’ a practice which is 
employed by one member of a community with the 
object of causing death or disaster to another, we 
may reasonably regard it as magical rather than 
religious, as operating independently of the gods 
rather than by theirassistance. Such a practice we 
come across in the ‘defixionum tabelle.’ The 
object of defixio is to cause, if not death, then 
disaster. Its apparatus consists of a tablet of lead, 
inscribed with the name of the person to be injured, 
and ‘defixed’ with a nail,” &e. 

For a modern instance take this :-— 

never trouble to be avenged. When a man 
injures me I put his name on a slip of paper, and 
lock it up ina drawer. It is marvellous how the 
men I have thus labelled have the knack of dis- 
appearing.” —‘ Beaconsfield Maxims,’ 1905, p. 101. 


The anonymous compiler does not give 
chapter and verse for each of Disraeli’s 
maxims, but no doubt the passage can be 
easily traced. 
GEORGE BLAck. 
Ramoyle, Dowanhill Gardens, Glasgow. 


DanTE: Doranpo: Dvuranp.—Accord- 
ing to Brugmann, Dante is a pet, or con- 
tracted, form of Durante. This suggests 
Dorando (cp. Angl.- Norm. Doraunt in 
Bardsley s ‘ Dict.’) Durand, and Durrant, 
well-known names. For the meaning, cp. 
‘Piers the Plowman’ (B. xx. 139:— 

so kene a fightere, 


Russtan NAMEs.—The death of the Grand 
Duke Vladimir has led to much discussion 
of this remarkable man, but I notice that 
few people pronounce his name correctly. 
It should rime to ‘“ dreamer,” but English 
speakers generally rime it to ‘‘ Tadema, 
which makes a Russian shudder. I am 
afraid Englishmen boggle at most Russian 
names, 

Those discords of narration, 
Which may be names at Moscow, : 

as Byron wittily calls them. There is a 
tendency to treat as dactyls all such names 
as Durnovo, Demidoff, Lobanoff, Romanoff, 
Yermoloff, which ought to be stressed on 
the penultimate. Similarly, the name Mala- 
koff, the fortification erected by the Russians 
at Sevastopol, is sounded Malakoff. by 
Englishmen, but Malakoff by Russians. 
On the other hand, a few names of this type 
really are dactyls in Russian, such as Lebédeff 
and Skobéleff. Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


BreacnEy Heap: irs Derivation.—The 
Rev. T. Bunston, Vicar of Arlington, in 
a recent lecture on Sussex Place-names, 
referred thus to Beachey Head :— 

‘“‘Beachey Head is a constant reminder to us of 
the Normans. As William’s nobles looked across 
Pevensey Bay and saw the bold cliff, ‘ Beau chef,’ 
said they, ‘Fine h > The name held, but the 
Saxons, not understanding it, and wishing, as 
always, to give some sense to the name, put on 
Head, making it Fine head Head. But this is 
constantly done.” 

The etymology is doubtful; the Saxons 
must have had a name for the cliff before 
the arrival of the Normans, and the suffix 
ey seems to point to a Celtic origin. 

JOHN HEBB. 


“ Fosset,” TERM APPLIED TO DIAMONDS. 
—‘‘A Rose Stone, if round; if long, a 
Fossel,” occurs in Fryer’s ‘New Account 


of East India and Persia,’ 1698, p. 213. I 
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do not find the word “ fossel ” in the ‘N.E.D.,’ 
nor under “‘ fossil’ any explanation of the 
word in this sense. e article in ‘The 
Encyclopedia Britannica ’ on diamonds does 
not give any information. EMERITUS. 


“ source of this word 
has been much discussed (see 7 S. v. 205, 
271, 338, 415, 513). The ‘ N.E.D.’ considers 
that the evidence of its Indian origin is 
decisive. But the claim that it originated 
in East Anglia, so far as its use in our lan- 
guage is concerned, is supported by a doggerel 
verse in The Massachusetts Spy for 10 July, 
1811; and this is perhaps the earliest instance 
of the word in print :— 

Then came Monsieur Frank, all nimble and crank, 
And he thought like a twig he could wring land,— 
From murder and robbery came to kick up a bobbery 
Mong the peaceable folks of New England. 
The word ‘‘ came’”’ in the third line should 
have been omitted. 
Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 
36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


Oneries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


“Punt” In anything known 
as to the origin or derivation of this noun 
and verb used in Rugby football? Has 
it any connexion with any other sense of 
punt, eg. of punting on the Thames ? 
Quotations are wanted for both noun and 
verb before 1857, when Hughes (‘Tom 
Brown’s School Days,’ I. v. 109) has “ The 
mysteries of ‘off your side,’ ‘drop kicks,’ 

punts,’ ‘ places,’ and the other intricacies 
of the great science of football.” Can old 
Rugbeians, whose memory goes back over 
fifty years ago, help us ? 

JaMEs A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


_“Samyitis.”—“ Mortall Samnitis, ‘and 
Cicuta bad” (Spenser, ‘Faery Queene,’ 
II. vii. 52). Is anything known of the 
meaning of Samnitis, or of the source from 
which Spenser obtained the word ? 

HENRY BRADLEY. 

Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


Burton’s Line.—The Atheneum of last 
Saturday (p. 253) mentions that the blue 
line on the gums which is one of the symp- 
toms of lead-poisoning is known outside 
this country as “ Burton’s line.” It was 


not, I believe, Mr. William Burton, the well- 
known connoisseur of porcelain, &c., who 
gave his name to this expression. What 
Burton then was it? Probably a doctor 
of that name. NEL MEzzo. 


POPULATION OF ANCIENT RomME.—I should 
be much obliged if any of your readers 
could give me information as to the popula- 
tion of ancient Rome at its most highly 
populated period. W. ANSTRUTHER-GRAY. 


ouse of Commons. 


I was at Win- 
chester nearly half a century ago the thick 
boots worn for playing football were called 
beeswaxers,” pronounced “ bézwaxers.” 
No one knew the origin of the name. I now 
find that there was an old English word 
“to beswack,” meaning “to strike a heavy 
blow”: the existence of this word is proved 
in Schipper’s edition of Dunbar’s poems, 
p- 173. Does it not seem likely that this 
old word was the origin of “ beeswaxers ”’ ? 

H. A. STRONG. 

University, Liverpool. 


or “ Gross,” FRENCH VERSE- 
Form.—I shall be glad to know of any speci- 
men in English of the verse-form known 
in French as the glose, viz., a poem in which 
some other poem is amplified, each verse 
of the gloss ending with one line of the 
text. It is found in French and Spanish, 
and in some of the Slavonic languages. 
There are several specimens in Slovenian, 
printed by Dr. Sket in his two excellent 
chrestomathies, ‘ Slovensko Berilo,’ Klagen- 
furt, 1886, and ‘ Slovenska Citanka,’ Vienna, 
1906. Has any English poet essayed this 
kind of composition? Jas. Piart, Jun. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
This is the home to which the footpath led ; 
This is the spot uncharted in his works, 

*T was come upon so suddenly, 
But ever will remembered be 
As where he takes his final rest. 
A. RHODES. 


‘* Enjoy your life, my brother,” 
Is grey old Reason’s song ;__ 
‘One has so little time to live, 
And one is dead so long.” 
J. HERBERT. 


some of the 


WILDMAN’s.”—In reading 
letters to the Duke of Newcastle contained 
in the Additional MSS. at the British 
Museum for the years 1765-6 I find con- 


tinuous reference to ‘“ Wildman’s,” which 
appears to have been a dining club consist- 
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ing of members of the party. Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give me information 
in regard to this matter ? C. 


‘THE Monstrous REGIMEN OF WoMEN.’ 
—Who wrote the above? Is there any 
reprint of it ? Wm. WELCH. 


Crayton, Baron SuUNDON oF 
ARDAGH, married Charlotte Dyve, Mistress 
of the Robes to Queen Caroline, and was 
created a peer in 1735. There is an account 
of Lady Sundon in the ‘D.N.B.,’ and in 
Mrs. Thomson’s ‘ Memoirs of Viscountess [sic] 
Sundon,’ 1848. 

Lord Sundon’s parents are given by 
G. E. C. and Burke as William Clayton 
and Ann Haske (of Newmarket), and Burke 
gives his grandparents as Ralph Clayton 
and Mary Frances. Mrs. Thomson states, 
I believe, that he was descended from the 
Claytons of Fulwood in Lancashire. I have 
just gone somewhat minutely into the pedi- 
gree of the Claytons of Crooke, Fulwood, 
and Adlington (virtually the same family), 
and whilst I find the printed pedigrees by 
Betham and Burke are wrong in several 
instances, I cannot place Lord Sundon. 
His grandfather may have been the Ralph 
Clayton mentioned in Dugdale’s Visitation 
of 1664 as a son of William Clayton of Old 
Crooke, but I suspect the pedigree is in- 
complete. 

I shall be glad of information. R. S. B. 


SeEventH Eart oF NORTHUMBERLAND : 
HIS DESCENDANTS.—Is anything known for 
certain as to the descendants of Lady Eliza- 
beth Perey, eldest daughter and coh. of 
the 7th Earl of Northumberland, and wife of 
Richard Woodroffe of Wolley, co. York. 
The question of the coheirs of the Percys 
was discussed at 6 8S. v. 343, 431; vii. 28; 
and at the last reference the pedigree from 
Banks’s ‘Baronia Anglica Concentrata’ 
(i. 369) tracing the descent of Perey Wood- 
roffe Paver (b. 1829) from Maximilian Wood- 
roffe, called son and heir of the Lady Eliza- 
beth, was printed. Is this pedigree capable 


of proof ? 
In Burke’s ‘Peerage’ since 1893 the 
Lady Elizabeth’s ‘“‘descendant and sole 


heiress? (who, however, is unnamed) is 
stated to have married in 1719 Aaron Scales 
of Ranskill, co. Notts, and to be now repre- 
sented by Edward Peacock of Bottes- 
ford Manor, co, Lincoln, F.S.A. Hunter 
(‘Deanery of Doncaster,’ ii. 387), quoting 
from the Harl. MS. 6070, f. 123 [144], says 
that she had a son Joseph or Joshua Wood- 
roffe, who m. Magdalene, dau. and h. of 


Roger Billings of Marthagare, near Denbigh, 
and had issue Charles, Joseph, Francis, 
Foljambe, and Mary. In ‘Memorials of 
the Woodrofies,’ by Miss S. M. Woodroffe, 
1878, she is given three children: Maxi- 
milian, Joseph, and Mary. Nothing is 
said of any issue of Maximilian, but Joseph’s 
issue is traced for three generations ; and 
if the pedigree here given is correct, the 
grandson of the Lady Elizabeth, and the 
senior coheir of the great house of Percy, 
was a Wakefield tradesman. Banks says 
that Maximilian was with his cousin George 
Percy in Virginia. I have written to 
America to try to verify this statement, 
but meanwhile any information as to the 
descendants of the iaay Elizabeth Wood- 
roffe would greatly oblige. 
de) RuvIGNy. 
15, Hanover Chambers, Buckingham Street, 


TALAVERA.—What is the origin of this 
name? It appears that the town was 
first called Elbora, but in Roman times 
Talabriga. Appian (‘ De Rebus Hispaniensi- 
bus,’ c. 73) has TaAdBprya, which would seem 
to be an adaptation of a more ancient name. 
Talér in modern Spanish means to fell or 
cut down trees, but the place-name can 
hardly be connected with that. Next July 
a century will have elapsed since Welling- 
ton’s famous battle there. W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


“ Incut.’”’—What is the exact method pre- 
scribed in the ‘ Judicial Committee Rules, 
1908,’ No. Ixviii., as to the binding of 
records, &c. ? d 

“The Appellant shall....obtain ten copies of 
the Record and Cases to be bound for the use 
of the Judicial Committee....The several docu- 
ments, indicated by incuts, shall be arranged in 
the following order: (1) Appellant’s Case; (2) 
Respondent’s Case; (3) Record ; (4) Supple- 
mental Record (if any).... : 

The word is not in ‘N.E.D.,’ nor in the 
second impression (1905) of Mr. Howard 
Collins’s ‘ Author and Printer,’ which con- 
tains many useful bibliographical ar 


J. Brew, BooxsELLer.—A page torn from 
the end of an old book has at the top: 
“The following Books may be had of J. 
Bew, No. 28, Paternoster Row.’ Then 
follows a portion of the list: ‘The Travels 
of True Godliness,’ ‘The Whole Duty of 
Prayer, ‘Crumbs of Comfort and Godly 
Prayers,’ with others of a similar nature. 
When did J. Bew sell books in the Row ? 

Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 


Worksop. 
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BICKERTON OR DE _ BiIcKkERTON.— In- 
formation wanted respecting the Bickerton 
family, formerly of Bickerton, Cheshire. 
Please reply direct. H. 8. Jones. 

10, Sherbourne Gardens, Ealing, W 


PicTURES FROM KiTTerIcK.—In an old 
catalogue of pictures in a country house 
I visit is the following separate entry, 
“Pictures from Kitterick,” followed by the 
description of a dozen pictures and the 
prices given for them. Was Kitterick the 
name of a picture-dealer or of a place ? 
The owner of the pictures does not know. 

D 


ADDLESHAW.—TI shall be glad if any of the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ can give me information 
as to the history, meaning, and derivation 
of the above name. HIts1De. 


“Druce” or “ Druice,” LAane-NAME.— 
Can any of your readers kindly explain the 
origin and meaning of this word and the 
correct way of spelling it? It is the name 
given to a lane leading from a main road, 
and running parallel with a river. A. M. 


M. Gorpon, Minor Poret.—In 1836 a 
volume of poems by M. Gordon, A.M., was 


published by W. E. Painter, 342, Strand, 


with a portrait of the author. Who was he ? 
J. M. 


H.M.S. Beaver, 1828.—Can any one 
give me information respecting H.M.S. Beaver 
about 1828? I find there was a sloop of 
that name mentioned in ‘The Kentish 
Companion’ for 1780, but of course it could 
not be the same ship. Was there a vessel 
so named at Navarino in 1827? G. H. W. 


“FALSEHOOD OF EXTREMES.”’—Can any 
reader give me the origin of this phrase ? 
I have tried many quotation books with no 
success, H. T. Cox. 


‘THE ALLIED ARMIES BEFORE SEBAS- 
TOPOL.’—Can any reader oblige me by stat- 
ing the whereabouts of a key-plate to this 
large engraving, published by Agnew & 
Browne in 1859 ? J. Firzpatricx. 

221, Dereham Road, Norwich. 


“BLOW THE COBWEBS AWAY.’—When 
taking a walk on a windy day one frequently 
hears the remark, “‘ This will blow the cob- 
webs out of your head,” referring, doubtless, 
to the invigorating effect of bracing air. 
Quite recently in a Staffordshire village 
I heard an old lady assert that the wind 
would blow the cobwebs out of the ‘‘hedges.”” 
Further inquiry elicited the information 


that it is bad for cattle to be out in the open 
when cobwebs appear in the hedges; con- 
sequently farmers would welcome the breezes 
that would remove such evil signs. Would 
it not appear, therefore, that this is the 
origin of the modern saying, “head ”’ 
being a contraction of “ hedges” ? 
C. W. TEerRRy. 
Taunton. 


Pottsh Dracoons: “ JAGER.”-—1. Was 
the term ‘“ Polish Dragoons” used in the 
middle of last century to mean, generally, 
heavy armed troops ? 

2. Is the German word “Jager” or 
“Yager”? (hunter) now used, or was it 
so used in the middle of last century as a 
military term (? to mean light armed troops)? 

V. H. Coins. 


THICKNESSE : AUTOMATON CHEsS- 
PLayveR.—George Walker in his ‘New 
Treatise of Chess’ (3rd ed., 1841) and the 
‘D.N.B.’ state that Thicknesse was the 
author of ‘The Speaking Figure, and the 
Automaton Chess-Player, Exposed and De- 
tected’ (London, 1784). What is their 
authority for this statement? The book 
was published anonymously. 

Where could I see a copy of ‘ Observations 
on the Automaton Chess-Player, now ex- 
hibited in London, at Spring Gardens,’ by 
an Oxford Graduate, London, = = 


BaRNARD & STAPLES, BANKERS OF CoRN- 
HILL.—I should be glad to know if there 
was such a firm of bankers in Cornhill during 
the latter half of the eighteenth century. 
A Roger Staples (or Stables), banker, died 
in 1778; was he Barnard’s partner? Had 
the Staples any connexion with the North 
of England families of this name? A 
Josiah Barnard, banker, of Cornhill, died in 
1809, who was, I suppose, connected with 
the business. If there is a pedigree of the 
Barnard family in which Josiah Barnard 
is mentioned, perhaps some reader will . 
kindly inform me of it, as I should like to 
know if he had any connexion with the Leeds 
family of this name. Have the following 
facts relating to the Leeds Barnards been 
amplified in any publication? They are 
obtained from the Wilson MSS. :— 

‘Thomas Barnard, married 17 June, 1757.... 
daughter of....Resenhazen (?) of Isleworth in 
Middlesex. This Thomas was Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambs, chaplain to the Duchess 
of Somerset, Rector of Newmarket, and Rector of 
Wethersfield in Suffolk.” 

Wo. EASTERBROOK PRESTON. 

Leyland’s Lane, Heaton, Bradford. 
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SPENSER’s ‘ FAERIE QUEENE.’—We have 
heard that there are three supplemental 
cantos to ‘The Faerie Queene,’ not by 
Spenser, but by another and inferior hand, 
and that the manuscript is in the public 
library at Cambridge. Is this true? and 
if it is, has this continuation ever been 
published ? N. M. & A. 


Replies. 


FALCON COURT, SHOE LANE. 
(10 8. xi. 128.) 


Tue falcon in ancient days was evidently 
a favourite sign. There is a Falcon Court 
on the south side of Fleet Street, nearly 
opposite Fetter Lane; and Mr. AvsTEN 
LEIGH’s inquiry bears witness to the fact 
that another Falcon Court lay on the north 
side of the street. This second Falcon Court 
probably opened into Shoe Lane. There 
are now two inns near the same spot called 
“The Falcon.” ‘The History of Sign- 
boards’ states that the sign of “‘ The Falcon”’ 
was used by Wynkyn de Worde over his 
shop in Fleet Street “close to St. Bride’s 
Church,” according to ‘D.N.B.’ ; but when, 
in 1500, Worde moved from Westminster to 
Fleet Street, ‘“ The Sun” seems to have been 
the sign he adopted, not “The Falcon.” 
Hotten states that in 1565 William Griffiths 
published a book which was ‘ imprynted 
at London in Flete Strete at the sign of the 
Faucon”; also, that in 1612 Wm. Dight 
was publishing at the sign of “ The Falcon ” 
in Shoe Lane. A work on the old printers 
would probably indicate whether or not 
Dight succeeded to the business and sign of 
Griffiths, but it would look as if Dight’s house 
had been rebuilt in 1671, with, inserted in 
it, a stone sign of the Falcon bearing that 
date, and, according to the querist, later 
built into a more recent building, presumably 
on the ancient site. Hotten suggests that 
these printers may have borrowed their sign 
from the falcon, volant in the Stationers’ 
arms. 

It is evident that about the time of Worde 
the great printing industry was started, 
which is now centred between Fetter Lane 
and Shoe Lane, both north and _ south 
of Fleet Street; it seems probable that 
Messrs. Spottiswoode’s business has come 
down from other like businesses established 
four centuries ago upon this site—a site 
which is the focus of many so-called ‘‘ courts’’ 
opening into Fleet Street, and doubtless 
formerly into Shoe Lane. Probably there 


were at one time more of them, but the 
merging of ownerships tends to the dis- 
appearance of courts. Quite recently, for 
example, a court has thus been built over 
on the south side near Temple Bar—Thanet 
Court (or Place), I think it was called. 
But many still exist, and their names are 
quaint enough. I have read somewhere 
that the old houses used to stand back from 
the road, with a garden at front and back, 
and that when the frontage on the road 
became valuable, a house would be built 
on the garden, fronting on (and I dare say 
stealing some of) the road, the remainder 
of the garden forming a courtyard between 
the old house and the new. A narrow 
passage would have to be left along the side of 
the new house, to give access to the court, 
and this passage would, I take it, be known 
by the name of the court to which it led, 
the name of the court being that of the sign 
borne by the house. In the short space 
between Ludgate Circus and Fetter Lane 
on the north, there are eleven such courts, 
besides gateway entrances which are now 
blind, but at one time may also have been 
passages to a court behind. Of these eleven 
courts, nine bear names which seem to 
hand down to us the sign of the first-built 
arden house: Poppin (Puppet or Doll), 

acquet, Cheshire (? Cheese: old inn still 
there), Hind, Three Kings, Bolt, St. Dun- 
stan’s, Red Lion, and Crane, all or most 
of them, it is to be supposed, house-signs. 
Probably in many cases the passage from 
the front which ran into the court was carried 
round the old house to a junction with a 
back-garden access to a lane, and this would 
account for the fact that while many courts 
are culs-de-sac, others, though called courts, 
are more properly alleys, passages or foot- 
lanes. 

The ground plans and title-deeds of the 
Goldsmiths’ Company would presumably 
throw much light on this very interesting 
part of old London, which even to-day re- 
mains a labyrinth of courts and passages 
indicative of anciently scattered tenements. 

Doveras OWEN. 


Years ago I tried to ascertain something 
of the history of Falcon Court, Shoe Lane, 
but could find only brief mention of it in three 
or four early eighteenth-century books. 
For instance, Hatton in his ‘New View of 
London,’ 1708, refers to “ Falcon court, on 
the W. side of Shoe lane about the middle, 
a passage into New str.” ; Strype in his edi- 
tion of Stow’s ‘Survey,’ 1720, speaks of it 
as “but ordinary, near unto the corner of 
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New St” ; and in ‘‘ New Remarks of London, 
collected by the Company of Parish-Clerks,”’ 
1732, it is merely named, with six other 
Falcon Courts in different parts of the town. 
It is marked in Ogilby and Morgan’s map of 
1677. Perhaps I need hardly add that many 
sculptured signs were put up in London after 
the Great Fire. Several still in existence 
have on them the dates 1668, 1669, and 1670, 
but I cannot call to mind another dated 
1671. Norman. 


Falcon Court, Shoe Lane, is given in W. 
Stow’s ‘ Stranger’s Guide,’ circa 1721. It 
is liable to be confused with Falcon Court 
on the south side of Fleet Street. 

J. HotpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


RATTLESNAKE COLONEL: THE RATTLE- 
SNAKE EmBteo (108. x. 189; xi. 17, 135).— 
This “ Rattlesnake Colonel,” identified by 


Mr. MatTTHEws (ante, p. 17) as Col. Thomas 
Cresap, was an experienced frontiersman 
living on the western outskirts of Maryland, 
and not long before the date of Mrs. Browne’s 
visit he had been occupied in blazing for 
the new Ohio Company that trail over the 
mountains and through the 


wilderness 
which became the historic highway known, 
among other appellations, as “‘ Braddock’s 
Road” and the “Cumberland Pike ’—the 
trail so soon to be followed by Washington 
on the expedition that set the fires of war 
alight. In such a life, no doubt Col. Cresap 
had had enough encounters with rattle- 
snakes to justify a designation akin to that 
of “ Buffalo Bill” to-day ; but in fact the 
epithet was no more a merely personal one 
than Whig or Tory would have been at a 
later period. 

Before the thought of rupture with the 
mother country had even a whispered 
expression, there was a growing unrest 
among the Colonists that was shown, 
among other ways, in the popularity of 
the rattlesnake emblem, particularly in the 
middle Colonies. It seems to have arisen 
ina — made in April, 1751, in ‘The 
Pennsylvania Gazette, Benjamin Franklin’s 
paper, following a trenchant editorial written 
on the occasion of a trial for murder com- 
mitted by a convict transported from Eng- 
land, wherein England was arraigned for 
the practice of transporting convicts to per- 
petrate villainies in the Colonies. In a 
succeeding issue of the paper a correspondent 
commented on the editorial, and made the 
sarcastic suggestion that in reprisal the 
Colonists should send over “ a cargo of 


rattlesnakes”? to be distributed about the 
parks and gardens of England. The vivid 
Colonial imagination seized upon this figure, 
and it was not quickly forgotten. In 1754 
the same Gazette, in an endeavour to in- 
fluence the Colonies to act in concert against 
the Indians and their French abettors, was 
headed by the device of a sinuous rattle- 
snake cut into pieces, each marked with 
the initial of a colony, and with the motto, 
“Join or die.” later years, when the 
contest with England was fairly faced, many 
newspapers adopted this device, changing 
its motto to ‘“‘ Unite or die,” and, as is 
well known, the rattlesnake, showing thir- 
teen rattles, and either coiled to strike or 
stretched as if in motion toward its prey— 
with the motto “Don’t tread on me”— 
was the device on many a flag that was 
carried by a brigade, or, especially, was 
used in the navy. On a plate depicting the 
devices on fifteen flags in use between 1775 
and 1777, five of them show rattlesnakes. 
In the uniforms for the navy adopted at 
Boston in 1777, that ordered for the “ post- 
captains” had “the figure of a rattlesnake 
embroidered on the straps of the epaulettes, 
with the motto ‘Don’t tread on me,’” 
and waistcoat buttons showing the same 
device and motto. 

But in 1755 Col. Cresap’s cognomen doubt- 
less indicated his interest in and connexion 
with the incipient French and Indian con- 
test, including his probable advocacy of 
the co-operation toward which Franklin’s 
severed-rattlesnake device had been prompt- 
ing especially the Pennsylvanians and Mary- 
landers ; and the extract from Mrs. Browne’s 
journal which Mr. Matieson cites in his 
query is extremely interesting in showing 
how far the influence of the rattlesnake 
emblem had then gone, as evidenced in 
nicknames familiar even to a visitor. 

But a variant explanation is possible. 
Instead of repeating popular phraseology, 
Mrs. Browne or her friends, looking upon 
the Colonists from the superior English 
view-point of that day, may have used 
the epithet in this and other cases as a half- 
contemptuous, half-humorous equivalent for 
“Colonial,” on the jocular theory that if 
Franklin’s severed rattlesnake could repre- 
sent the Colonies, then an untrained Colonial 
colonel must be “a Rattlesnake Colonel.” 
The general tone of Mrs. Browne’s journal 
csoal perhaps, show whether this sup- 
position may be true. 

I may add that most of these facts about 
the emblem, with many more, are found 
in Rear-Admiral’s Preble’s ‘ The Flag of the 
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United States.’ 
that of 1882. 
New York. 


[Further reply from M.C.L. next week. ] 


ArtHur Leary Picotrt (10 8. x. 426, 
513).—Francis Barchard, Esq, of Horsted, 
High Sheriff of Sussex in 1853, m. Margaret 
Jane, dau. of Elphinstone Piggott, Esq., 
Chief Justice of Tobago, and niece of Sir 
Arthur Piggott, Attorney-General, and had 
issue: 1. Francis, b. 1826, &c. (see Barchard 
in Burke’s ‘ L.G.’). 

In St. Anne’s Church, Lewes, is a M.I. to 
** Margaret Jane, wife of Francis Barchard of 
Ashcombe, Esq., eldest dau. of the late Elphin- 
stone Piggott of Tobago, Esq., died 26 May, 
1829, aged 27,” &c. 

The Gent. Mag, for 1807 (p. 376) notices the 
death: Jan. 17 at Tobago, James Pigott, 
Esq., youngest brother of the late Sir A. P. 

In the West Indies barristers were fre- 
quently shifting their quarters from one 
island to another. The newly ceded islands 
attracted many persons from the old settled 
ones, so it is quite probable that the Pigotts 
removed from Grenada to Tobago. 

V. L. Oxiver. 


‘FOLKESTONE Firry SERPENT’ (10 S. x. 
508 ; xi. 72, 97).—The woodcut representing 
a railway train in the form of a fiery dragon 
crawling along a viaduct, mentioned by 
Mr. A. RxopEs, does not appear on a copy 
of the old ballad entitled ‘ The Fiery Serpent 
of Folkestone,’ but forms the frontispiece 
to a skit bearing the following title :— 

“A True History | of the | Re-appearance | 
of the | Folkestone Fiery Serpent ; | or, | Flaming 
Dragon | With An Account of | The Monster’s 
Misdeeds | And how he and|His_ Master, | 
(a wicked wizard,)| Were Overcome by!A 
Valiant Knight,|By Mark Oldstyle, | at his 
Dwelling over and against the Sign |of the 
Folkestone Turkey, Scribbler’s | Street, Sandwich, 
| Printed & Published by T. Rigden, Dover. | 
And Sold by all Booksellers.” 

This skit contains 68 verses of four lines 
each, and although there is no date of 
publication, it clearly alludes to the railway 
rivalry between Dover and Folkestone, what- 
ever the original ‘Fiery Serpent’ ballad 
may have referred to. I have an old MS. 
copy of the latter, but unfortunately it is 
not dated. I have also a copy of the third 
edition, ‘‘ Dedicated to the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Radnor, Lord Folkestone, &ce., 
&e., &e.” This edition contains several 
woodcuts, one depicting the ‘‘ Monster” 
flying through the air and belching ‘‘ flames 
of fire.’ It is a pity the date of the first 
edition is not forthcoming. G.O. Howe tt. 


The edition before me is 
M...C. .L. 


“Tr 1s THE MASS THAT MATTERS ”’ (10 
x. 470; xi. 98).—May I add that in 1609 
Ben Jonson issued a play under the title of 
“His Case is Altered. As it hath beene 
sundry times acted by the Children of the 
Blackfriers’’ ? This piece is thought to 
have been performed eight or ten years 
earlier, and Jonson may have derived his 
title from the incident mentioned on p. 98. 

WILLIAM JAGGARD. 


Turrp Foor GUARDS AT THE BATTLE OF 
BAYONNE, 1814 (10 S. xi. 69).—This regi- 
ment was raised in Scotland in 1608, and 
called the Scots Regiment of Guards. In 
1708 the title was changed to the 3rd Foot 
Guards, and this was changed in 1831 to 
the Scots Fusilier Guards, which in 1877 
was again changed to that it still retains 
—the Scots Guards. Though having seen 
long service in different parts of the world, 
it seems to possess no regimental record 
book, so I cannot answer the first portion 
of F. K. P.’s inquiry. Its last service 
previous to embarking for the Peninsula 
was in the Walcheren expedition. 

At Bayonne, on 14 Feb., 1814, Major 
Charles Cameron was severely wounded ; 
and on the 15th Capt. William Clitherow, 
A.D.C. to Major-General Byng, was severely 
wounded, and died shortly afterwards. In 
another engagement on 2 March, Lieut.- 
Col. Frederick W. Hood was wounded and 
taken prisoner. In the sortie from Ba- 
ean on 14 April, 35 rank and file were 

illed ; 4 lieutenants, 1 staff, 8 sergeants, 
3 drummers, and 95 rank and file were 
wounded ; 1 ensign, 1 sergeant, and 56 
rank and file were returned as missing. 
The wounded were returned as Lieut. and 
Capt. Charles L. White, severely (since 
dead); Lieut. and Capt. Charles Augustus 
West, slightly; Lieut. and Capt. John 
Bridger Shiffner, severely (since dead) ; 
Lieut. and Capt. Luke Mahon and Adjutant 
Francis Holbourne, severely. 

The names of the officers on joining and 
their promotions can be seen in The London 
Gazette for the various years, from which 
the latter portion of my reply is taken 
(1814, pp- 619, 898, 900). The earlier 
portion is from Trimen’s ‘ Regiments of 
the British Army.’ A. RHODES. 


The 3rd Guards’ Cemetery, about a 
couple of miles outside Bayonne, is a mere 
plot some few yards square, but is very 
nicely kept. It contains the graves of 
Capt. and Adjutant F. R. T. Holbourne 
and Capts. Luke Mahon, C. L. White, and 
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J. B. Shiffner. These four captains were 
wounded during the French sortie from 
Bayonne on 10 April, 1814, and died in 
the 3rd Guards’ camp, which stood on this 
spot. There is, I believe, a 2nd Guards’ 
Cemetery (for the Coldstreams) not far 
away. These cemeteries have been fre- 
quently visited by English royalty when 
staying at Biarritz—Queen Victoria and 
Princess Beatrice in 1889, and King Ed- 
ward VII. and (I believe) the present Queen 
of Spain at later dates. 

Under the title of ‘A Forgotten Fight’ 
Lieut.-Col. William Hill James gave an 
account of Sir R. Hill’s battle outside 
Bayonne (13 Dec., 1813) in Macmillan’s 
Magazine for September, 1894. This, like 
several of the same author’s articles on 
‘Battles round Biarritz,’ has since been 
published in pamphlet form by M‘Lagan 
& Cumming of Edinburgh. A little volume 
containing a full account of all British 
“ Peninsular” graves on French soil is the 
work of the same pen. 

Alison’s ‘ History of Europe ’ refers to the 
battle of Bayonne; and the concluding 
chapter of ‘The Subaltern,’ a personal 
narrative by Gleig, may also be consulted. 

The entrance tower of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Biarritz, is appropriately decorated 
with slabs recording the names of those who 
fell in the King’s service in these parts in 
1813-14. F. A. W. 


Evisu YAtr’s Eprirapy (10 8S. x. 502; 
xi. 111).—I do not know whether or not 
Elihu Yale is a common name, but there 
was one of this name living in Wincanton in 
1799. In that year a Mr. William Gapper 
in his will bequeathed Elihu Yale, gentle- 
man, a gold ring. Elihu was still living 
here in 1818, as I find his name in a sur- 
veyor’s award; but whether he was a 
descendant of Elihu of Boston, or when 
or where he died, at present I know not. 

A party left here in 1638, and founded 
the town of Portsmouth, Rhode Island. 
GEORGE SWEETMAN. 
Wincanton. 


SUFFRAGAN BisHops: THEIR ARMs (10 8. 
xi. 109).—A suffragan bishop holds no 
official position, therefore he possesses no 
official seal: he has no use for one. Further, 
a suffragan bishop has no diocese; nor can 
he claim any authority from the town from 
which he may take his title, to impale its 
arms with those of his own family. A 
suffragan bishop is not generally granted 
the use of a croisier, nor is any charge of a 


key committed to his care, so his own arms: 
cannot possibly be correctly represented 
resting upon one or both of these. There 
would be no objection to a mitre surmount- 
ing his private arms if he chose to place it 
there. A suffragan bishop simply possesses 
his title as a convenience, and in everything 
is subject to the bidding of his diocesan. 
The latter appoints his suffragan his Com- 
missary on certain occasions. 
Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


BiacksMITH’ (10 S. 
xi. 10).—The following list, compiled from 
Hamilton’s collection of parodies, vols. i. 
and ii. published 1884-5, may perhaps 
include the desired poem :— 

The Village Blacksmith as He Is.—Figaro 
Programme, 6 Feb., 1873 

The Night Policeman.—Funny Folks, 22 May, 
1875. 

The Village Grog Shop.— Mirth, March, 1878. 

The English Judge.—Truth, Christmas Number, 
1879 


The Village Beauty.—The Dunheved Mirror, 
March, 1880. 

The British M.P.—Punch, 24 March, 1883. 

The Village Pax. - 
Village Woodman.—Moonshine, 19 Jan., 

Under Britannia’s Spreading Oak.—Globe, 
10 Sept., 1884. 

The Low Bohemian.—Truth, Christmas Number, 


1878. 
a” Village Schoolboy.—Sporting Times, 5 July, 
4 


The Village Blacksmith.—Topical Times, 


13 Sept., 1884. 

The War Blacksmith.—Punch, 29 Sept., 1866. 

The Lord Chancellor.—Finis, Beeton’s Christ- 
mas Annual, 1877. 

The Village Pet.—Wheeling Annual, 1885. 

The City Blackleg.—Judy, 4 Sept., 1867. 

Before a Study of the Nude.—Funny Folks, 
6 June, 1885. 

P. JENNINGS. 


St. Day. 


A parody appeared in The Globe in 1898, 
called ‘The Agitator.’ It begins :— 
Under the famed Reformer’s Tree 
The Agitator stands. 
W. BRADBROOK. 
Bletchley, Bucks. 
[Replies also acknowledged from W. F., Mr. 
J. R. FitzGeratp, Mr. R. PIERPOINT, andj Sr. 
SWITHIN.] 


‘CRIPPLE CaRRYING”’ (10 S. x. 269).— 
I think this merely means passing on crippled 
paupers under the old Poor Laws. A fuller 
entry runs: “To poore people that came 
with passes and to cripples given to pass. 
them away, twelve and sevenpence.” 
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JEFFREY Hupson THE Dwarr (10 S. x. 
390, 438, 518).—In Granger’s ‘ Biographical 
History,’ 5th ed., 1824, vol. iii. p. 245, is 
a short account of Jeffery Hudson. Six 
prints in which he appears are mentioned. 
Also, 

“at Petworth is a whole-length of Henrietta, 
with Jeffe Hudson by Vandyck. There is 
another in the possession of Lord Milton.” 

‘*See more of him in the ‘ Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing,’ ii. p. 8, 9, 10.” 

*““In Ashmole’s Museum are his waistcoat, 
breeches, and stockings. The former is of blue 
satin, slashed, and ornamented with pinked 
white silk. The two latter are of one piece of 
blue satin.” 

A small full-length portrait faces p. 245. 
This portrait appears also in Caulfield’s 
‘Portraits....of | Remarkable Persons’ 
(First Series), A New Edition, 1813, vol. ii. 
facing p. 128. A foot-note (p. 129) says :— 

“A bas-relief of this dwarf and giant is to be 
seen fixed in the front of a house near the end of 
Bagnio-court, on the east side of Newgate-street : 
probably it was a sign.” 

The giant was ‘“‘ The King’s gigantic porter.” 

In his ‘ London Signs and Inscriptions,’ 
1893, Mr. Philip Norman says that this 
sign 
‘““used to stand over the entrance to Bull Head 
Court, Newgate Street, but disappeared some 
years ago on the widening of King Edward Street, 
formerly Butcher Hall Lane.” 

“* Pennant,”’ says Mr. Norman, 

“has an illustration of the sign, but wrongly 
describes it as being over Bagnio Court....The 
house to which the bas-relief belonged was No. 80, 
occupied in 1816 by Mr. Payne, a hatter; at 
that time the figures were painted, their coats 
being red, the King’s livery, and their waistcoats 
white....The two persons represented were 
William Evans and Jefferey Hudson. Evans, 
the Porter, a Monmouth man, was 7 feet 6 inches 
high.’”’—Pp. 19, 20. 

RoBert PIERPOINT. 


“Hocring Money” (10 8. xi. 130).— 
Some light may be thrown on this by the 
notes on ‘Hognel or Hognayle Money’ 
(4 S. ii. 275; 9S. v. 287, 459; vi. 56; ix. 
115; xi. 138). Would it be possible to 
consult the MS. printed in Surrey Archeol. 
Coll., xv., and find out whether it reads 
“hoggetts or “ hoggerells” ? Both these 
words seem more plausible than ‘‘hoggells.” 


InpEex Sayrine (10 S. x. 469; xi. 76).— 
Lord Campbell, in the preface to his third 
volume of ‘ Lives of the Chief Justices of 
England,’ published in 1857, alluding to 
this subject, says :— 

‘“*T have only further to express my satisfaction 
in thinking that a heavy weight is now to be 


removed from my conscience. So essential did 
I consider an Index to be to every book that I 
proposed to bring a Bill into Parliament to 
deprive an author who publishes a book without 
an Index of the privilege of copyright; and 
moreover to subject him, for his offence, to a 
pecuniary penalty. Yet from difficulties started 
by my “sees my own books have hitherto 
been without an Index.” 
He goes on to say that a learned friend has 
prepared a copious index to be appended 
to this work, and another for the new stereo- 
typed edition of the ‘Lives of the Chan- 
cellors.’ 

J. E. Larron Pickerine, Librarian. 
Inner Temple. 


CoBBETT ON SHAKESPEARE AND MILTON 
(10 S. xi. 127)—Sir J. will find 
what he is seeking in vol. xxix. of The 
Political Register. The heading of the 
article, I believe, is ‘Shakespeare, Milton, 
and Potatoes.’ Epwarp SMITH. 


The adverse criticism on Shakespeare 
appeared in ‘ Advice to Young Men’ (1837), 

p- 292-6. See Mr. E. I. Carlyle, ‘ Life of 

illiam Cobbett’ (1904), p. 256, where 
there is a lengthy quotation. M. 


This curious and characteristic attack on 
Milton and Shakespeare occurs in the second 
art of ‘A Year’s Residence in the United 
tates of America,’ published in 1819. 
It occupies six pages of the chapter on 
‘ Potatoes.’ J. P. OWEN. 
70, Comeragh Road, W. 


(10 8. x. 401, 457, 
514; xi. 75, 133).—If Con. Pripeaux be 
right in his conjecture that pimlico, the 
West Indian bird, was called after an island 
of that name, a “‘ mere dot of a thing”’ on 
the ocean, I would suggest that the deriva- 
tive source may be a blister, 
or an eruption of the skin, from Gk. réudié, 
Lat. pemphigus, the resemblance of an island 
in the distance to a blister on the skin being 
sufficiently striking to give rise to the 
simile; while the word, being of Spanish 
origin, would be easily corrupted in nautical 
speech into pemblico,” “‘ pimplico,” Pim- 
lico,” &c. Pamlico I take to be another 
variant of the word, the following extract 
from Lippincott’s ‘ New Gazetteer’ seeming 
to strengthen this view :— 

‘*Pamlico(or Pamplico) Sound, a shallow expanse 
of salt water in the E. part of North Carolina, 
separated from the Atlantic Ocean by long, narrow, 


sandy islands.” 
N. W. Hi. 
New York. 
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I am much indebted to Mr. Francis Kine 
for the first-hand evidence which he has given 
(1) that Pimlico is an island-name in the 
Bahamas, and (2) that the native name of 
a bird of the wader kind which inhabits 
those islands is “‘ pimlico” or “ pamlico.” 
Further information on these points would 
be, of course, desirable, though I submit 
that there is sufficient testimony to prove 
that Pimlico was a word imported into Eng- 
land from the West Indies, and not, if I 
may use a colloquial expression, the other 
way about. 

I am also obliged to Mr. Jonn B. WAINE- 
wricHt for Dr. Hathaway’s note on Eye- 
bright, with which I was not hitherto ac- 
quainted. Nor do I think that Dr. Hatha- 
way was aware of the passage from ‘ Pim- 
lico, or Runne Red Cappe,’ which I quoted 
in my first note on the subject, and which 
seems to dispose of the conjecture that Eye- 
bright was the name of a person. The 
expression ‘‘ Eye-bright wine” also seems 
to denote the place where the beverage 
was made or sold, and not the name of the 
vendor. We talk of Burton ale, but Bass’s 
beer. I do not therefore think that further 
information tends to weaken my guess that 
Eyebright may have been a popular corrup- 
tion of Eyebury, of the ‘ sparrow-grass ” 
order. The resemblance of the name to the 
flower, which was a well-known “ eye- 
opener,” may have assisted in the formation 
of this corruption. W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


Vincent Atsop (10 S. xi. 47, 114).— 
The following guesses may be offered :— 

2, 3. Cf. cog, coggle (which the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
treats as a derivative of cog), in the sense 
of “ cheat, impose upon,” &c. 

4. Read Drub-father (?). 

L. R. M. SrracHan. 

Heidelberg. 


Stir THomas WARNER oF AntiGua (10 
8. xi. 108).—Mr. Gorpon-Smiru will find a 
full pedigree of the Warner family in ‘ The 
History of Antigua,’ by V. L. Oliver, vol. 
lil. pp. 184 et seq. H. J. B. CLEMENTs.: 


[Mr. Mattuews also refers to Mr. 
Oliver’s work. | 


Rev. Cox, Lecturer, St. Mary 
Aspor’s, KENSINGTON (10 S. xi. 127).— 
From the dates it seems certain that he is 
the William Cox who matriculated at Oxford 
from Merton College, 26 Oct., 1703, aged 14 
(born in London, the son of (Rev.) Henry 
Cox, clerk) and who became B.A. 1708 and 
M.A. 1710. He would therefore have been 
about 65 when he died in January, 1754. 


His father is doubtless identical with 
Henry Cox, son of William, born at Emeldon, 
Northumberland, who matriculated from 
Merton 4 Dec., 1677, aged 16; B.A. 1681. 
John Cox, Merton, 20 March, 1698/9, pro- 
bably, and James Cox, Merton, 20 May, 
1708, certainly, were brothers of this William 
Cox. No other William Cox, M.A., of 
Oxford, Cambridge, or Dublin, 


Lecturers were afternoon preachers chosen 
by the parish and supported by voluntary 
contributions (see ‘N.E.D.’). Thomas 
Faulkner in his ‘ History of Kensington’ 
(1820) refers to one at St. Mary Abbot’s 
so early as 1683 (see p. 354). M. 


WADDINGTON AS A PLAcE-NaAME (10 8. xi. 
70, 136).—The following variations of this 
name occur in Domesday Book: 1. Wadin- 
tone (Lincolnshire) ; 2. Wadetune (Norfolk) ; 
3. Wodetone (Dorset); 4. Wodtone (Herts). 
There are also Wadenthun in France, and 
Wadenhoe in Northamptonshire. We find 
Wuodensberg in Germany, and Vaudémont 
(Wodani Mons) in Lorraine. 

Among numberless English names said 
to be derived from Woden may be men- 
tioned Wanstrow (formerly Wodenstrow), 
Wansdike (formerly Wodnesdik), Wednes- 
bury, Wisborough, Wanborough, Wanstead, 
Wambrook, Wadley, and I think we may 
now add Wadetune and Wadintone. 

I had some correspondence on this subject 
with Isaac Taylor not long before he died, 
but he seemed unwilling to admit that he 
had made a mistake in supposing that the 
name was derived from Wading, the fol- 
lowers or descendants of Wada. There 
was originally no ing in the name, if Domes- 
day Book be correct ; the town of Wadding- 
ton in Lincolnshire was in 1085 spelt Wadin- 
tone, and the similarity of that to Waden- 
thun (France) is very significant; while 
the hamlet now named Waddington in York- 
shire was formerly Wadetun or Widetun. 
The second d and the g appear to have been 
subsequently added; and these additions 
seem to have misled Isaac Taylor as well 
as some recent contributors to your columns. 

SAMUEL WADDINGTON. 
20, Portsea Place, Connaught Square, W. 


I do not understand how Woden can by 
any possibility be dragged in. It is the 
old story of neglecting the vowel-sound. 
Neither is Waddington from Wada. It 
means “ the town of the Waddings, or sons 


of Wadda,” and presents no difficulty what- 
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ever. The same prefix occurs in Wadding- 
ham, also in Lincolnshire. 

Those who quote ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon ”’ forms 
should quote accurately. The names Wada 
and Wadda are distinct, though probably 
from the same root. WatTeR W. SKEAT. 


To assert that Waddington is analogous 
in its formation with such place-names as 
Islington and Kensington is hardly felicitous, 
as neither of those names contains the 
patronymic ing. Islington, moreover, was 
not a tun, but a din. The termination 
-ington is deceptive, and the modern form 
is often no indication of the origin of the 
name. Paddington, for instance, is Padan- 
tin, the té#in of Pada. Waddington, there- 
fore, may be the tim of Wada or Wadda, or 
of the Wadding family. It is impossible 
to say without seeing the earliest forms of 
the word. The first thing to do, in cases 
of this sort, is to consult Kemble and Birch. 

I may add that while the readers of 
“N. & Q. were greatly indebted to the 
late Canon Taylor for many valuable and 
suggestive articles, his ‘Words and Places’ 
is virtually obsolete. Within recent years, 
authoritative works on the place-names of 
several English counties have been written 
by the Rev. Prof. Skeat and Mr. W. H. 
Duignan. These works might advan- 
tageously be consulted before inquiry is 
made in ‘N. & Q.’ I have no hesitation 
in saying that any one interested in the 
derivation of place-names would obtain a 
better grounding in the principles on which 
such names are founded from the study, 
say, of Prof. Skeat’s ‘ Place-Names of Cam- 
bridgeshire,’ than from any of Canon Taylor's 
‘books. W. F. Pripeavx. 


Tuomas Dover, M.B. (10 S. xi. 149).— 
The inventor of Dover’s powders and the 
discoverer of Alexander Selkirk was the 
younger son of Capt. John Dover (1614-95) 


of Barton-on-the-Heath by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Vade, and was_bap- 
tized 6 May, 1662, his elder brother being 
John (1644-1725), Rector of Drayton, for 
some account of whom see 10 §S. ix. 232. 
Capt. John Dover was the only surviving 
son of Robert (d. 1652), the founder of the 
Cotswold Games, by Sibilla, widow of John 
Sanford, and daughter of Dr. William Cole, 
Dean of Lincoln and President of C.C.C. 
Oxford. The ‘D.N.B.’ errs in the date of 
death and place of burial of Robert Dover : 
he was buried 24 July, 1652, at Barton-on- 
the-Heath, and his wife Sibilla 5 Nov., 1653. 
Dr. Dover had twin daughters, baptized 
at Barton in April, 1688, but his marriage 


has not been verified ; it may have been at 
Bristol, where he was then living. His wife 
Joanna was buried at Barton, 27 April, 
1727, but the place of burial of the doctor 
has not been discovered. The twin daugh- 
ters died young, but Dover left two daugh- 
ters: Elizabeth, wife of John Opie, who d.s.p., 
and Sibilla, wife of John Hunt, who has left 
many descendants. 

There is a pamphlet printed in Baltimore in 
1896 by Prof. Osler in which he dwells on 
Dover’s dual nature—the buccaneer and the 
physician. THomas CoLyER FERGUSSON. 

Ightham Mote, near Sevenoaks. 


FieLp MEMORIALS TO SPORTSMEN (10 8. x. 
509; xi. 116).—There are three memorials 
to Mr. G. J. Dumville Lees, who was injured 
in the hunting-field through barbed wire, 
and died on 21 Nov., 1906. They are as 
follows : brass altar cross mounted on ebony, 
brass eagle lectern, Bible, and altar service, 
and a pair of brass altar candlesticks in 
Trefonen Church, Oswesty; and a brass 
mural tablet, surmounted by a perforated 
brass cross, in Treflach Social Room. There 
is also a memorial window in Devonshire, 
but of this I have no account. 

H. T. Beppows. 

Public Library, Shrewsbury. 


AUTHORS OF QuOTATIONS WANTED (10 8. 
xi. 148).—Mr. Morean will find the original 
text, 

He is not worthy of the honeycomb 

That shuns the hives because the bees have stings, 
in ‘ The Tragedy of Locrine,’ 1595, ITI. ii. 39- 
40. See ‘Shakespeare Apocrypha’ (1908), 
Clarendon Press. Tom JONES. 


It is not apparent on what grounds the 
editorial note speaks of 
Our Master hath a garden 
as a Christmas carol. It has no direct 
reference to the Nativity. It forms No. 546 
of the ‘ People’s Hymnal’ (Masters, 1868) 
among the General Hymns, and is there 
stated to be a translation by 8. 8. Greatheed 
of ‘‘ Heer Jesus heeft een Hofken.” 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
[The writer of the editorial note made the 
acquaintance of the poem in a little collection 


of Christmas carols used in a South London 
parish. 


IN THE STREET” (10 S. v. 167).— 
This characterization, though attributed 
by the late Mr. Epwarp H. MarsHALtL at 
9S. ii. 131 to Emerson, has been shown by 
Mr. C. L. SAveER in the present Series to 
occur in the ‘ Greville Memoirs,’ First Series, 
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under 22 March, 1830. Emerson’s ‘ Conduct 
of Life’ appeared only in 1860, but I have 
just come across two earlier instances of 
the expression in his ‘Essay on Self-Re- 
liance,’ published in 1841 :— 


‘Let a man then know his worth, and keep 
things under his feet....but the man in the 
street, finding no worth in himself which corre- 
sponds to the force which built a tower or sculp- 
tured a marble god, feels poor when he looks 
on these. To him a palace, a statue, or a costly 
book have an alien or forbidding air, much like 
a gay equipage, and seem to say like that, ‘ Who 
are you, sir?’ Yet they all are suitors for his 
notice, petitioners to his faculties that they will 
come out and take possession. ‘The picture, 
waits for my verdict; it is not to command me, 
but I am to settle its claim to praise.” 


And towards the close of the essay :— 


“The civilised man has built a coach, but has 
lost the use of his feet. He is supported on 
crutches, but lacks so much support of muscle. 
He has a fine Geneva watch, but he fails of the 


skill to tell the hour by the sun. <A Greenwich 


nautical almanac he has, and so, being sure of 
the information when he wants it, the man in 
the street does not know a star in the sky.” 

From a comparison of dates, then, and 
inasmuch as Emerson visited England in 
1833, and was received into the highest 
literary circles, it is fair to conclude that 


he adopted the phrase from Greville, who 
asserts that it was then a cant term in use 
at Newmarket among sporting men to 
denote, as one may suppose, the outside 
man, ever alert to learn the secrets of 
jockeys and the results of private trials. 
N. W. 
New York. 


Heratpry (10 8. xi. 9).—The shield of 
arms in a church window mentioned by 
U. V. W. may be the arms of Richard IT., 
impaling those of his first consort, Anne of 
Bohemia. Txton. 


Will it be a help to U. V. W. to remind him 
that Joan, one of the daughters of Edward I., 
married a Monthermer ? S Did: 


MONKEYS STEALING FROM A PepzLAR (105. 
vi. 448; vii. 13, 256; x. 373).—I find that 
this subject was anything but new in Coryat’s 
day. In ‘Scenes and Characters of the 
Middle Ages’ Mr. Cutts observes :— 

“In a late thirteenth-century MS. Royal 
10 Edward IV. are some illuminations of a 
medieval story which afford us very curious 
illustrations of a pedlar and his pack. At f. 149 
the pedlar is asleep under a tree, and monkeys 
are stealing his pack, which is a large bundle 
bound across and across with rope, with a red 
strap attached to the rope by which it is slung 
over the shoulder. On the next page the monkeys 
have opened the wrapper, showing that it covered 


a kind of box, and the mischievous creatures are 
running off with the contents, among which we 
can distinguish a shirt and some circular mirrors. 
On f. 150 the monkeys have conveyed their 
spoil up into the tree, and we make out a purse 
and belt, a musical pipe, a belt and dagger, a 
pair of slippers, a hood and gloves, and a mirror. 
On the next page, a continuation of the same 
subject, we see a pair of gloves, a man’s hat, a 
woman’s head-kerchief ; and again on p. [f ?] 151 
we have, in addition, a mirror, a woman’s head- 
dress, and a man’s hood.”—-Pp. 516-17. 


Sr. SwitTHrn. 


SERASKIER : ITS PRONUNCIATION (1058. 
xi. 144).—I venture to think that Ogilvie 
and other modern dictionaries are right in 
laying the stress upon the second syllable 
of this word. Seraskier is not a Turkish 
word, but a Perso-Arabie compound, adopted 
by the Osmanli: sar-askar, which literally 
means the Head of the Soldiery. The 
accent is correctly placed on the first syllable 
of ’askar. The Turkish pronunciation comes 
from a way the Osmanli have of pronouncing 
k as ki before a, 0, or wu. The name of the 
late Grand Vizier, Kiamil Pasha, was pro- 
perly Kamil, an Arabic word meaning “ per- 
fect.” W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


May I THROUGHOUT THIS DAY OF THINE 
(10 S. xi. 108) is hymn 825 of C. Wesley’s 
‘Short Hymns,’ 1762, and is founded upon 
Rev. i. 10. Needless to say, the hymn is 
far older than Dr. Robert 


“HANDSOME TRACY” (10S. ix. 188).— 
The following description of Robert Tracy, 
the beau, which I take from a scarce work 
entitled ‘ Nocturnal Revels ; or, The History 
of King’s Place,’ 2 vols., 1779, printed for 
M. Goadby, Paternoster Row, may be of 
interest to the original inquirer :— 

“He was about five feet nine inches high, 
of an Herculean form, with a remarkably agree- 
able countenance; and on account of the ex- . 
travagance of his dress, he was justly entitled 
to the appellation of Beau Tracey. Abstract him 
from women, and he was a man far above medio- 
crity, with regard to sense and learning. He was 
atolerable good scholar, had a very pretty library. 
and was so fond of reading that whilst he was 
under the hairdresser’s hands he constantly 
perused some favourite author.” 

The account goes on to say that he “ de- 
stroyed himself by his vices, before he had 
attained his thirtieth year, though he 
possessed an excellent constitution.” It 
is stated also that he was one of the early 
patrons of Charlotte Hayes, the famous 
procuress, who eventually married Denis 
O’ Kelly, the owner of the race-horse Eclipse. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Studies in English Official Historical Documents. 
By Hubert Hall, F.S.A. (Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press.) 

Formula Book of Diplomatic Documents. 
by the same. (Same publishers.) 

THESE two books, which represent the work of 

years, are the product of a pioneer in Diplomatics, 

a necessarily unpopular subject, in which the 

author has done invaluable service as a teacher 

and inspirer of research. In the eighteenth 

century so open-minded and adventurous a 

spirit as Johnson was responsible for a remark 

about useless folios of State Papers which would 
never be read. The nineteenth century has 
opened up to us whole stores of official sources 
for history and social life, and it is the right way 
to study these sources and their value which Mr. 

Hall lays before us. 

The first volume opens with the general question 
of documents in archives, their relative value, neg- 
lect and use byhistorians. The history, classifica- 
tion, and analysis of archives are there considered; 
and a ‘ Bibliography of English Official Historical 
Documents’ follows, dealing largely with the 
Public Record Office, where Mr. Hall has worked 
for years. Part II. of the book treats of ‘ The 
Diplomatic of Official Historical Documents,’ 
and Part III. of ‘The Paleography.’ This last 
section offers some very interesting conclusions 
concerning medieval and later official writing. 

We do not find Mr. Hall always easy to read. 
He is generally lucid, it is true, but he seems to 
us to adopt rather a full style—an honorific style 
we may perhaps term it, in which various ex- 
pressions take on an unnecessary amplitude of 
words. But in view of the importance of his 
work, which undoubtedly deserves the praise 
due to filling a ‘‘ hiatus valde deflendus,’’ its 
appearance is very welcome. It opens up a 
whole world of research to a world which—to 
judge from the publications of the day—needs 
shaming into a juster idea of what is worth 
printing. Even those who have no _ special 
interest in records ought to read the book with 
admiration of its grasp and knowledge, while 
those who are fired with zeal for first-hand evi- 
dence may learn with advantage what they 
may and may not expect to find. The ideas on 
such subjects even of tolerable scholars are apt 
to be very vague. 

The ‘Formula Book’ is an admirable and 
practical Appendix to the ‘ Studies.’ It presents 
various types of official instruments in a connected 
series, the text being fortified by a diplomatic 
description of their purport, provenance, and 
bibliographical relations. The work is due to a 
Seminar of the London School of Economics 
under Mr. Hall’s direction, and embodies the 
best-known class of official instruments. It is 
interesting to note that the seven students who 
have transcribed the texts are all women, a fact 
which nowadays should cause no surprise. 
who are at all interested in advanced history will 

recall the first-rate record work of Mary Bateson. 
Of the 211 documents here laid before us, the 
first two deal with Suabred of Essex (704) and 


Edited 


Those | 


(R.N.) Passing Certificate. The editor’s notes 
require some knowledge of the subject to 
be thoroughly appreciated, but on the whole 
successfully combine brevity and adequacy. 

Points of human as apart from expert interest 
are not forgotten. Thus as regards No. 10, 
‘Grant of Lands to the King’s Thegn and his 
Heirs ’ (947), it is noted that “‘ a glacial curse ” 
is laid on infringers of the arrangement by 
‘* Eadredus, rex Anglorum,” and this comment 
follows :— 

‘It has been suggested (by Sir F. Pollock) that 
this formula was invented by a dictator, who had 
been impressed with the terrors of the dangerous 
passage of the Alps, which have been so graphic- 
ally described by William of Malmesbury (‘Gesta 
Pont.,’ p. 26; cf. Stubbs, ‘ Oxford Lectures,’ 
p. 128).” 

The Navy Lieutenant seems to deserve his 
certificate, for it states that he ‘‘ can splice, knot, 
reefe a saile, work a ship in sailing, keep reckoning 
of a ship’s way by plaine sailing or Mercator, 
observe by sun or star, find the variacion of ye 
compass, shift his tydes, and is qualified to do the 
duty of an able seaman and midshipman.” This 
formula includes a phrase now in popular usage 
which has recently been discussed in our columns. 

We offer Mr. Hall our warm congratulations 
on these solid fruits of a work which he has 
carried on with whole-hearted zeal. How urgent 
is the need for such work a glance at his intro- 
ductory article to the ‘ Studies’ will show. 


Str A. Conan Doyte’s blank verse, ‘ Shake- 
speare’s Expostulation,’ concerning the Baconians, 
opens The Cornhill for March. It is not impres- 
sive as verse, and contains no new points. ‘Pope 
and the Modern Woman,’ by Mr. G. J. St. Loe 
Strachey, a lecture delivered in London, has no 
novelty either, dealing, in fact, with some of 
Pope’s most familiar lines. ‘The Pulling of the 
Strings ’ is a capital story of a postman by M. E. 
Francis. Mr. Seccombe has some well-instructed 
‘ Reflections on the Poe Centenary,’ and FE. C. 
Dauncey a bright ‘Impression of Mr. Taft.’ 
‘Charles Darwin: a Centenary Sketch,’ by Mr. 
Leonard Huxley, is a very pleasant account by 
one who stayed at Down in childhood. Mr. 
Sidney Lee writes on ‘ Charlotte Bronté in London,’ 
especially with regard to his friend Mr. George 
Smith, of the publishing firm to which we owe 
The Cornhill, the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,’ and other good things. He says that 
Smith stood for the portrait of Dr. John in 
‘ Villette,’ and his mother for Mrs. Bretton. We 
cannot approve of the Bronté habit of putting 
recognizable portraits of friends and acquaintances 
into books, and Mr. Lee’s half defence of the prac- 
tice is not convincing. 

In The Fortnightly Dr. A. R. Wallace has an 
excellent article on ‘The World of Life, as 
Visualized and Interpreted by Darwinism.’ 
Tolstoy’s ‘The Law of Force and the Law of 
Love’ gives his usual advice to everybody, and 
is not very satisfactory in its analysis of causes. 
Mr. R. Lawson has an interesting article on ‘ The 
Psychology of Acting,’ and Mr. Charles Bright 
an elaborate paper on ‘ Imperial Telegraphy at 
a Popular Tariff,’ in which he throws cold water 
on the suggestions of Mr. Henniker Heaton. Mr. 
J. N. Raphael’s appreciation of Coquelin is vivid, 


‘ Offa of Mercia’ (779), the final ones being a| and good reading, like all his journalistic work. 


Cartel for Prisoners of War (1800) and Lieutenant’s | Mrs. Belloc Lowndes concludes the number with 
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a clever story, ‘Shameful Behaviour!’ in which 
a man returns to his divorced wife after getting 
engaged to another lady. 


In The Nineteenth Century the best article 
is one by Sir Edward Sullivan entitled ‘ The 
Defamers of Shakespeare,’ a consideration of the 
case of the Baconians and their followers, espe- 
cially Mr. G. Greenwood, M.P. It is well that 
there should be occasionally a reply, even to 
wild suggestions which no competent student 
of Elizabethan life and —— could entertain, 
and Sir Edward has in his short space done his 
work well. He suggests that the career of Plautus, 
who had little education, offers a remarkable 
parallel to that of Shakespeare. ‘ Edward Fitz- 
Gerald : a Personal Reminiscence,’ by Mary E. 
FitzGerald-Kerrich, does not amount to much, 
though it recalls some of the effective details 
which a little girl would notice. The writer, 
however, is guilty of a lot of idle, fine writing, 
which adds nothing to her picture, and exag- 
gerates, as usual, the influence of the Omar 
translation. Mr. St. Clair Baddeley has a good 
subject in ‘ Caligula’s Galleys in the Lake of 
Nemi,’ a piece of history which he has revivified 
for us with skill. Two galleys lie deep in the 
waters of this celebrated lake, and various 
attempts have been made since the fifteenth cen- 
tury to get them up, with the result that much 
of their varied ornament has been secured. Mrs. 
J. R. Green contests in ‘ Tradition versus Enquiry 
in Irish History ’ a hostile view of her recent book 
in The Quarterly ; and Mr. J. B. Rye has a warn- 
ing and protest concerning ‘ Oxford and the 
Working Classes,’ which seems to be badly 
needed. Our own experience of Ruskin College 
is not favourable, but it seems to have impressed 
the adjacent undergraduate as well as the young 
don. Capt. G. S. C. Swinton in ‘ A Garden Road’ 
has an original plan for improving the country 
—a road of exceptional width, which would 
not follow railway lines, as much trade now does, 
but be a permanent ‘ wayleave ’’ round which 
land would become valuable and towns might 
be formed. The line to be adopted is one “‘ along 
which there can always be movement,” ‘an 
uncongestible track open and free to all.’ This 
idea is well worth study, and one of the most 
— we have seen in the magazines for some 

ime. 


The Burlington Magazine opens with a second 
article on ‘The MacCulloch Collection,’ in which 
it points out that in that collector’s day the 
Academy had no serious rivals as a picture show, 
and good ‘ outside”? shows hardly existed. It 
further remarks that these shows may be com- 
pared to a serious journal, and the Academy 
to a well-managed and successful sixpenny maga- 
zine. Charles Conder, who is proclaimed a genius, 
is said to be represented in the Luxembourg, 
at Dublin, and at Sydney, but in no English 
public collection. It is added that in his life 
“he could rely upon a small circle of friends and 
patrons, and after death will not have to wait 
long for fame.” Mr. Claude Phillips deals with 
‘Some Figures by Giorgione (?),’ and Mr. Lionel 
Cust with ‘The Triple Portrait of Charles I.’ 


by Van Dyck, and the bust by Bernini. Both 
of these articles are of exceptional interest. M. | 
Paul Lafond deals with ‘ Juan de Juni,’ an attrac- | 
tive Spanish sculptor little known in England. | 
M. Salomon Reinach suggests that two ridiculous | 


forgeries represented as portraits of Joan of Arc 
have found their way into Mr. Lang’s recent 
book on ‘The Maid of France.’ Among the 
‘ Notes on Various Works of Art’ is ‘A Portrait 
Le 4 Leonardo da Vinci discovered at Milan.’ 
The account given will hardly satisfy experts, 
and we hope more on the subject will be forth- 
coming. 


BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES—MARCH. 


Mr. P. M. BAaRNARD’s Tunbridge Wells Cata- 
logue 28 is devoted to Early Scotch History and 
Literature, mostly of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. There are Acts of Parliament, 
Chronicles, Proclamations, works on Church 
troubles in 1637-9, and collections of tracts. 
Under Drummond of Hawthornden will be found 
his ‘ Poems,’ edited by Maitland, levant extra 
by Zaehnsdorf, 27. 5s. Under John Knox is 
the first edition of his ‘ History of the Reforma- 
tion within the Realm of Scotland,’ calf, 14/. 
It is of great rarity on account of its having been 
suppressed while in the press at the command 
of Whitgift on 18 Feb., 1586/7. 


Mr. G. H. Brown’s Catalogue 52 contains a 
fine set of Ainsworth’s novels, 16 vols., half- 
calf, 51. 10s. ; Wilson and Bonaparte’s ‘American 
Ornithology,’ 3 vols., 4to, 3l. 15s.; Evans's 
‘ Ancient Stone Implements,’ royal 8vo, Il. 5s. ; 
‘ Bartolozzi,’ by Tuer, 2 vols., 4to, 31. 17s. 6d.; 
first edition of Baxter’s ‘Saints’ Everlasting 
Rest,’ 1650, 51. 10s.; a complete set of Payne’s 
edition of Boccaccio, 9 vols., half-morocco, 
121. 10s.; Jones’s ‘ History of the County of 
Brecknock,’ 3 vols., 4to, 7/. 15s. ; and Blavatsky’s 
‘Isis Unveiled,’ 2 vols., 27. 10s. <A first edition 
of Burney’s ‘ Wanderer,’ 1814, is 31. 10s.; and 
Burton’s ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 17 vols., original 
cloth, 127. 10s. Under Cambridge is a fine copy 
of Willis’s ‘ Architectural History of the Uni- 
versity,’ 4 vols., half-morocco, 5/. 10s. <A fine 
set of ‘The Century Dictionary,’ 12 vols., half~ 
morocco, is 8/. ; the large-type edition of Carlyle, 
18 vols., half-calf, 7/. 10s.; Planché’s ‘ Cyclo- 
pedia of Costume,’ 2 vols., 6l.; the Gadshill 
Dickens, 34 vols., half-morocco, 101. 10s. ; Saints- 
bury’s edition of Dryden, 18 vols., 61. 10s. ; 
Hasted’s ‘ Kent,’ 4 vols., folio, 251.; Jesse’s 
‘Memorials of London,’ first edition, 4 vols.,. 
po a and Wraxall’s ‘ Memoirs,’ 5 vols., full 
calf, 41. 


Messrs. Deighton, Bell & Co.’s Cambridge 
Catalogue 20 contains a complete reproduction 
of the Vatican Codex of the Bible known as. 
Codex B (only 100 copies printed), 35/. Under. 
Chaucer is the facsimile of the first collected 
edition, 1532, introduction by Skeat, 1905, folio, 
antique boards, 31. 3s. There are long lists under 
Theology and Church History, Classics, and 
Archeology. Under Omar Khayyam is a fac- 
simile of the MS. in the Bodleian of the ‘ Rubai- 
yat,’ with translation by E. Heron-Allen, 1898, 
large paper (only 20 copies so done), 2/. 12s. 6d. 
Other items include Walpole’s ‘ Letters,’ edited 
Mrs. Paget Toynbee, 16 vols., 1903-5, 141. ; 
‘The Art of Heraldry,’ by Fox-Davies (only 
700 printed), 1904, 61.; ‘ Early English Drama- 
tists,’ edited by J. S. Farmer, 13 vols., 4to, 
large paper (one of 60 copies), 211. 15s. ; Bewick’s 
‘ Birds,’ Newcastle, 1832, 2 vols., 11. .1s.; Dyce’s 
‘ Shakespeare,’ 9 vols., 11. 5s.; and ‘ Cambridge. 
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and its Story,’ by C. W. Stubbs, Bishop of Truro, 
large paper (one of 100), 3l. 3s. There is also 
a small-paper copy at a guinea. 

Mr. Frank Hollings’s List contains the first 
edition of Borrow’s ‘Romano Lavo-Lil,’ cloth, 
uncut, 1874, 3/. 10s.; and first edition of ‘ Sor- 
dello,’ Moxon,’ 1840, 27. 15s. There are a number 
of books on natural history, and a large collection 
of works on Freemasonry and the various Masonic 
lodges. First editions of Coleridge include 
«Poems on Various Subjects,’ very scarce, 1796, 
21. 10s. The ‘ Confessions of an Opium-Eater,’ 
olive morocco, 1822, is 3l. 5s. The Dickens list 
includes ‘Master Humphrey’s Clock,’ 1840-41, 
31, 10s.; and ‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’ extra-illus- 
trated, crushed morocco, 1839, 11. 7s. 6d. There 
are many works under Cruikshank. A collection 
of pamphlets by Gladstone, Manning, and Newman, 
presentation copies to Sir George Bowyer, bound 
in one volume, is offered for 1/. 15s. There are 
first editions of George Eliot, Kipling, and Lever ; 
and under Shelley is the first edition of ‘ Essays 
and Letters from Abroad,’ edited by Mrs. Shelley, 
Moxon, 1840, 12. 10s. Bewick items include 
Select Fables,’ 1820, 1s.: and under ‘Tiacke- 
ray is a copy of ‘ Vanity Fair ’ with the suppressed 
portrait, 2/. 2s. 


Mr. Edmund Lister of Oldham devotes his 
first Catalogue to Book-plates, of which there are 
over 2,500. These include Byron, Capt. Cook, 
Dickens, Dilke, Trinity College, Dublin, Charles 
James Fox, Lord Halifax (various dates), Man- 
chester institutions, and Oxford. There is the 
«celebrated Fust plate, 1662, besides some Ame- 
rican plates. It is a very interesting catalogue. 
Mr. Lister has collections of Magazine articles 
which he offers at moderate prices, and he suggests 
that ‘‘ collectors may be glad to have these con- 
temporary reviews and opinions on their favourite 
authors.”” We note Matthew Arnold, 25 articles, 

De Quincey, 11, 5s.; Dickens, 34, 

Disraeli, 14, 3s.; Folk-lore, 18, ds. ; 

America, 200, 11. 10s.; Books and Booksellers, 

52, 10s.; Dramatic Biography, 44, 7s. 6d. ; 

the Brownings, 26, 10s. 6d; Tennyson, 36, 15s. ; 
Wordsworth, 27, 18s., &c. 


Messrs. Maggs Brothers’ Catalogue 245 contains 
Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs, and is 
beautifully illustrated. Under America are a 
fine tall copy of Bullock’s ‘ Virginia,’ 1649, very 
rare, 37/1. 10s.; Esquemeling’s ‘ Bucaniers of 
America,’ complete, with the rare fourth part, 
full calf, 1684-5, 227. 10s.; Cotton Mather’s 
‘ Ecclesiastical History of New England,’ 1702, 
9. 10s.; and his ‘Wonders of the Invisible 
World: an Account of the Tryals of Several 
Witches, lately executed in New England,’ 1693, 
101. 10s. There is a collection of newspapers 
-embracing the earliest period of American inde- 
pendence, and containing Washington’s proclama- 
tions, in one volume, folio, 91. 15s. Under Art 
are Gainsborough’s Works, engraved by Scott 
and others, royal folio, 181. 13s.; a complete set 
of Hamerton’s writings, first editions, 1850-97, 
67l. 10s.; Landseer, Library Edition, 8l. 8s. ; 
Reynolds, by S. W. Reynolds and other engravers, 
vols., large folio, 1865, 85l. ; Turner, a 
set of the ‘Liber Studiorum,’ in three cases, 
1807-19, 8501. There are four rare early printed 
hooks: a fine copy of the second Aldine edition of 
-Colonna’s ‘La Ilypnerotomachia di Poliphilo,’ 


Among first editions are ‘ Sense and 
Sensibility,’ 3 vols., original boards, uncut, 1811, 
45l.; ‘ Bells and Pomegranates,’ 1841-6, 91. 9s, 
Mrs. Browning’s ‘ Essay on Mind,’ original boards, 
121. 12s.; Grimm, 2 vols, red levant by Riviere, 
1825-6, 38i.; ‘Guy Mannering,’ 3 vols., uncut, 
751. ; and Swinburne’s ‘ Laus Veneris,’ Moxon, 
1866, 141. 14s.; and ‘Poems and _ Ballads,’ 
9l. 9s. Under Tennyson is a collection of first 
and later editions, in all 50 vols., uniformly 
bound in full blue levant by Riviére with the 
original covers bound in, 1751. The illustrations 
in the Catalogue include Washington, Mrs. Opie 
as the Sleeping Nymph, Mrs. Robinson, and 
Morland’s ‘ Horse-Feeder.’ 


Messrs. Myers & Co.’s Catalogue 139 contains, 
under Ancient Peruvian Art, Baessler’s ‘ Archeo- 
logy of the Incas,’ translated by Keane, 1902-3, 
101. 10s. Under Barham is a three-page auto- 
graph letter, from ‘‘ Residentiary House, St. 
Paul’s, Nov. 14, 1844,’ to ‘‘ My dear Miss Acton 
.+.-With many thanks for your kindness, which, 
together with the double terms offered me by 
Mr. Colburn, may induce me to take a fresh start 
towards a third volume,” 5/. 5s. Under Brighton 
is a sumptuous copy of Repton’s ‘ Designs for 
the Pavilion,’ crushed levant extra, 1808, 61. 10s. 
One of four copies on vellum of Davenant’s 
Works, with memoir and notes by Maidment 
and Logan, 5 vols., 1872-4, is 171. 10s.; and 
Crowne’s Dramatic Works, 4 vols., 14]. These 
two books cost the late owner over 1501. Under 
Matthew Arnold is a collection of presentation 
copies: ‘Empedocles on Etna,’ 1849, 51. 5s.; 
‘Poems,’ 2 vols., 1853-5, 31. 38.; ‘ Essays in 
Criticism,’ 1865, 4l. 4s.; Report for 1882 on the 
Westminster schools he inspected, extremely 
rare, 6/1. 6s.; and others. A handsome copy of 
“The Complete Angler,’ with the Stothard and 
Inskipp engravings, 2 vols., levant, 1836, is 
8l. 5s. There are works on Bibliography and 
London. Under Morris is ‘ The Earthly Paradise,’ 
4 vols., half-morocco, 1870, 21. 2s.; under Fitz- 
Gerald the Edition de Luxe, 7 vols., 2/. 18s. 6d.: 
and under George Eliot the Cabinet Edition, 
1878-85, 51. 17s. 6d. 


[ Notices of several other Catalogues are held over. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


Brutus (“Tyburn”).—Con. PripEAvx gave the 
extract from Maitland in his first article. 
J. R. 


| 1545, 52l. 10s.; Homer, the Editio Princeps, 

2 vols., folio, bound in eighteenth-century morocco, 
1488, 245/.; Thomas Aquinas, printed on vellum, = 

| 1478, 150/.; and the great picture-book of the 

| Middle Ages, the Nuremberg Chronicle, 30), 

| Allot’s ‘ England’s Parnassus,’ 1600, which is being 

| analyzed in Mr. Crawford’s series of articles ip 

“N. & Q.,’ is 45l.; Malory’s ‘ Prince Arthur,’ 

1634, 12/7. 128.3; and first edition of ‘ Paradise 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (MARCH). 


MAGGS BROTHERS, 


109, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND, 
MAKE A SPECIALITY OF 
RARE BOOKS, PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
Catalogues in each Section 
Regularly issued and sent post free to any part of the World on application. 


CUSTOMERS’ “‘DESIDERATA” SEARCHED FOR AND REPORTED FREE OF CHARGE. 


ITEMS OF ESPECIAL RARITY AND INTEREST ALWAYS GLADLY PURCHASED. 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 
59, PICCADILLY, W. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS & MSS. 
Speciality :— 
French Illustrated Books of the Eighteenth Century, and 
Modern French EDITIONS DE LUXE. 


** Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these, will 
oblige by kindly reporting same to me. 


Telephone: 4435 MAYFAIR. 


DULAU & CO., 


37, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 
(Established in 1792), 

SUPPLY ALL FOREIGN AND ENGLISH BOOKS. 
Agents appointed for the Sale of the 
NATURAL HISTORY PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM 
AND OF SEVERAL LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
The Geological Magazine. 

Monthly 1s. 6d. net. Per annum, 18s. net, post free. 
CATALOGUES GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 


BOOKBUYERS 


ARE STRONGLY RECOMMENDED TO APPLY TO 


E. GEORGE & SONS 
FOR ANY WORKS REQUIRED, 


As they have special means for procuring at short notice 
any obtainable book in the market. 


Catalogues forwarded post free on application. 
ALL COMMUNICATIONS ANSWERED. 
Telephone 5150 Central. 

151, Whitechapel Road, London, E., Eng. 


If you are in want of 


BOOKS FOR ANY EXAMINATION 


it will pay you to write to 


JU POOLE & CO,, 
104, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 


LONDON, W.C.,, 
for a Quotation. 


ALBERT SUTTON, 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, 
43, BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Libraries Purchased. Probate Valuations undertaken by 
Licensed Valuers of twenty years’ experience. 
The following Cai t post free to 
e followin, talogues wi sen ree to any 
Part of the World — ii 


48 pages. 
28 


REPRINTS OF EARLY BOOKS 
BOOK BARGAINS 


L. C. BRAUN, 

17, Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road 
(near Oxford Street), London, W.C. 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER. 
ESTABLISHED 1883. 

FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. 
PORTRAITS and VIEWS for EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING. 
CATALOGUES OF BOOKS IN YARIOUS 
LANGUAGES SENT POST FREE. 
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Particulars of 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S LIBRARY } 
And its advantages.) 

The Library contains over 500,000 Volumes of Works representing all 1 

Classes of General Literature. J 

Nearly every recognized work published in recent years can be obtained from our Library, Thes 
Student, the Politician, the Professional Man, the Scientist, the Sportsman, the Lover of Fiction, and™ 
General Reader will find an infinite variety of choice. Our Catalogue will prove a reliable guide to all 
that is best in General Literature. All books of popular interest are added as published. Subscriberg 
have the privilege of being transferred to any of our 800 Branches. The books are sent from our Head 
Office to the Branches carriage paid, or they can be changed direct from Head Office by Parcel Post orm 
Rail. Boxes supplied gratis. We issue at frequent periods a prospectus of the newest books ins 
circulation. A post card will bring it to you on application. j 


Terms of Subscription. 


LONDON. 
For Exchanging at a London Terminus and 186, Strand, W.C. 

*1 Month 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
TWO Vols. ... 010 6 O17 6 111 6 
EIGHT Vols. 010 0 115 0 3 3 0 
FIFTEEN Vols. 015 115 0 3 0 0 5 5 0 


* A deposit of 2s. 6d. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions. 


SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY. 
For Hachanging at any of the Suburban and Country Depots. 


ONE Vol. ... ove 6 1 10 
FOUR Vols. 10 0 180 .. 0 
SIX Vols. ... 1150 . 38 3 0 
TWELVE Vols. ... 015 0... 30 0 5 5 0 


* A deposit of 2s. 6d, on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions, 


CLASS B.—The Older Books. 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
ONE Vol. ... 060 010 6 


09 0 


SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Entitling Subscribers to Hachange at any Depot without previous notice. 

PARCEL POST EXCHANGE. q 

Books may be exchanged through the PARCEL Post, by RAIL, at reduced carriage rates, or by any 

other available means desired, from the Head Office to any part of the United Kingdom, the cost of @ 

postage and carriage being borne by the Subscriber. Boxes are supplied gratis, . 


A CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY AND NEW REMAINDER BOOKS 
offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and supplied gratis on application. 


THREE Vols. 


Terms on application, 


HEAD OFFICE: 
186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (Howard Street entrance). 
AND AT W. H. SMITH & SON’S RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS AND SHOP BRANCHES. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C, FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.; and b 
J SDWARD FRANCIS, Athenseum Pres, Bream's Build ngs, Chancery Lane 
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